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The Light Way to Make Pancakes! 


1. Just use any standard ready-mix, according 
to the measurements and directions on the 
package, BUT - 

2. Instead of ordinary milk, use Carnation 
Evaporated Milk diluted with an equal amount 
of water. (To make your pancakes nourish- 
ing and digestible!) 

3. Stir lightly—and the batter’s ready for the 
griddle. Pancakes made with Carnation this 
easy way turn out perfect every time — are 
the lightest ever! 












Imagine! A milk that’s perfect for most Classroom _ || 
Projects that call for Cream! | 


it’s True! Carnation Evaporated Milk is wonderful for 


armation whipped toppings...for most cream purposes. 


(NS For this milk “from Contented Cows” has the consistency 
ar 5) of good thick cream— whips easily when well chilled. Only 
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« FN. vat water is removed, so it’s double rich in whole milk nourish- 

as ye ment—nothing is added except Vitamin D. 

» EVAPORATED For all regular milk purposes, just restore part of the water. 

AA | L K Saat Diluted 50-50, Carnation is richer than your state standard 

as F SSEMzeD « vitamin 0 mM] H for Grade A milk—costs far less! 
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See and Taste the Difference! 


1. Be sure to use a cake mix that calls for milk 
as the liquid. Carnation Evaporated Milk, di- 
luted 50-50 with water, adds protein and butter 
fat that give your cake fine texture, rich flavor. 


2. For best results, use Carnation Milk from 
the pantry shelf—not the refrigerator—so all 
ingredients are at room temperature. Combine 
with mix and bake according to instructions 
on the package. Cakes made with Carnation 
stay tender and moist for days—but taste too 
good to keep! 





NEW CLASSROOM RECIPES: Send for free Velvet Blend Book 


The Carnation Compan; Dept. B-30. Los Angeles 36. Calif 
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ZIPPY or HIPPY | 
TEENAGER? | 
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ZIPPY TEENAGER is Teddy Aver, shown above. She 
takes in about 2,400 calories a day—and about 4 of 
those calories in the morning! Fruit, Rice Krispies 
*n’ milk, bread and spread, milk are her regulars. ‘I 
eat a satisfying breakfast,’’ says Teddy, “‘and that 
keeps me from snacking before lunch!”’ 


HIPPY TEENAGER. The girl who ought to hear Teddy 
is Miss Breakfast-Skipper. From 7 P.M. to about noon 
of the next day, Miss B. Skipper boasts that she eats 
“‘no regular food.”’ But come noon, she eats a big 
lunch—with dessert. Come evening, a big meal—with 
dessert. In between, she’s snacking on (1) candy, (2) 
ice cream sodas, (3) soft drinks. * 


*(5¢ candy bar—239 calories; chocolate ice cream 


soda—300 calories; 12-0z. soft drink—170 calories) 


SKIPPING BREAKFASTS IS CHEATING YOURSELF. 
Nutritionists agree that Miss B. Skipper is kidding 
herself. What she’s doing is making up too large a 
share of her daily calories from sources below 


A morning 


the average in vitamins and minerals. 









LET'S EAT BREAKFAST—a 
brand-new Kellogg leaflet 
with“ planograph.” Tells how 
to make the family breakfast 
fun for everybody! Many 
menus and ways to vary 
them. Please limit request 
to 30 copies. See coupon 
section, page 241. 
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meal built around Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, for 
example, would give her fuel-power at the start of 
the day . . . calories that carry more than their weight 


in nourishment! 


RICE KRISPIES NOURISH. The iron, thiamine and nia- 
cin richness of whole-brown rice are in Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies—the cereal that’s so crisp it snaps, 
crackles and pops in milk! All Kellogg cereals either 
are made from the whole grain, or are restored to 


whole grain values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 
That’s why we say... 


Fora better breaktast 
berter eat Helloggs 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES +» 40% BRAN FLAKES « ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES + CORN-SOYA 
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with this popular an 
reference booklet, 
FROZEN DESSERTS 

TO FIT ANY EQUIPMENT ©The important poin 


are emphasized in t 
and judging frozen di 
This means that each st 
basic techniques — g 
to perfect these tec! 


For quick reference 
standards for judgir 
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freezer, refrigerator, « 


For laboratory use 
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EASY MEASURING GUIDE 
1 pratO= le car 
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FOR COOKIN 


There's something different about Nucoa margarine—and what a 
difference it makes! Every pound is cut in quarters to make 
measuring easy ... cooking breezy. Now at last you can do away 
with slow, bothersome spoon-and-cup measuring for good. Just 
use Nucoa quarters as a scale, and get the exact amount your 
recipe calls for every time—easily, quickly, accurately. A favorite 
with nutritionists for over 30 years, churn-fresh Nucoa is enriched 
with 15,000 units of Vitamin A per pound. Money can’t buy a 
more delicious spread, a more nutritious margarine. 








Short Cut to“bowl-mixing”, too! 


A two-pound bow]-mix is easier than 
ever—thanks to the new Measure- 
Pak. You don’t have to soften a solid 
block before you begin, it reaches 
the right mixing temperature faster 
and more evenly, and it’s easier 
to distribute the pure color wafer 


evenly, right at the start. 








ONLY NUCOA —AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING MARGARINE 





NOW IN THE NEW MEASURE-PAK 






















































CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


BANANA MILK SHAKE 









NA MILK SHAKE 
oz.) COLD milk 


ED wiTH BROWN 





1 fully ripe banana, peeled 1 cup (8 
USE FULLY RIPE BANANAS _.. PEEL WELL FLECK 
t with a rotary 


a bowl and bea 
til smooth and 


Slice banana into 
c mixer un 


egg beater or electri 
Add milk and mix thoroug shly. Serve 
dium-sizes 4 drinks. 


creamy - 
COLD. Makes 1 large or 2 me 


Banana Chocolate Milk awe _,. Add 1 tablespoon 
chocolate syTUP before mixing. 


£ASY-TO-LEARN 
Banana Frosted Milk Shake . - 
VARIATIONS vanilla ice cream before mixing. 


a Spiced Milk Shake. - . Sprinkle nutmeg 
shake, just before serving. 


_ Add 3 tablespoons 


on 


Banan 
top of milk 


__New York, 6. V¥. 


Jun to drink, 
Home Economics Dept., UNITED FRUIT CO., Pier 3, N. R.— 


+. amd donk berger 
5 Teen poews of fusit sugar 
Lanam 


a 4% 
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HE MENU SUGGESTIONS and frying guides below 

can be a helpful basis for your next frying lesson. 
Class discussion of the menu suggestions will help 
show the versatility of fried foods. And the two 
tested frying guides help teach the economical and 
correct use of pure, all-vegetable Crisco . . . help 
students turn out light, tasty, digestible fried foods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


I. Crisco’s Deep-Frying Guide! 


1. Use one temperature (365° F.) for all deep-frying. Test fry- 
ing temperature before adding each batch of food. If you have 
no thermometer, you'll find that an inch cube of bread will 
brown in 60 seconds at 365° F. 


2. Use a deep kettle not more than half full of Crisco. To 
avoid bubbling over, fry small quantities of food at a time. 
Fry foods of uniform size. 

3. Use a frying basket in your kettle. This makes it easier to 
handle foods. Don’t overload basket. 

4. Strain Crisco after frying to remove crumbs or food par- 
ticles. Keep used Crisco in the refrigerator and use for frying 
only—not for baking. For best results add a little fresh Crisco 
to replace what was used in previous frying. 


USE 
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2. Crisco’s Pan-Frying Guide! 


1. Measure Crisco into heavy cold skillet and heat until com- 
pletely melted. Then add food and fry over medium heat 





2. Correct amount of Crisco is essential. Follow this chart. 


SIZE OF PAN 
8" diameter 
9" diameter 
10" diameter 


UNCOATED FOODS" 
2 to 3 tbsps. 
14 cup 
be cup 


*For coated foods, increase amount of Crisco by 2 tbhsps. 


3. When food is well browned, but recipe calls for longer cook- 
ing, cover skillet, and continue cooking over low heat. 


3. Crisco’s Menu Suggestions with Fried Foods 


Deep-Fried Foods 

FRUIT 
Apple Fritters 
Banana Fritters 
Peach Fritters 


MEAT OR FISH 
Chicken 
Shrimp 
Scallops 


VEGETABLES 
Potatoes 
Onions 
Eggplant 


Asparagus Ham Croquettes Pineapple Fritters 
Pan-Fried Foods 

VEGETABLES MEAT OR FISH FRUIT 

Potatoes Veal Apple Slices 

Carrots Liver Pineapple Rings 


Peach Halves 
Sautéed Bananas 


Canned Meats 
Ground Meat Patties 


Onions 
Tomatoes 


\ Pastry tryins 44 
we 
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Selection and Sewing 

of Modern Fabrics 
simplified by these 

FREE TEACHING HELPS 


Keep your students up-to-date on current sewing developments 






—send for any or all of the 5 booklets on fabric and clothing 





subjects listed below. Compiled by the Celanese Corporation of 























America, they are brightly written, cleverly illustrated to stimu- 
late and interest your students at every sewing level. 
: Cal ha Hh Included in this group are two recent booklets: “How to 
i < 
YP + Choose Your Fabrics Wisely”, teeming with the helpful tips on 
ee k the selection of materials for young sewers, and “‘How to Sew on 
ria as sae : : : ; 
eet 4 lricot Jersey”, answering many questions on this multi-purpose 
+ ? = 5 
fabric. 
a 
Also available are comprehensive wall charts for classroom 
use. Just fill in the coupon below. In the case of material for 
your pupils, please specify the number of booklets required. 
Tr meee ae ae ia i ei eee ee eee ee me —-— Ww SO eel — i Oe eeeer e eer rl er eer eer a ren esse le el ee eee ere eee er ane ee 7 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
| Please send me without charge: | 
! | 
| MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS: :. Wall Chart—the principal textile fibers | 
(Check appropriate space) 2. Wall Chart—basic steps in spinning Celanese* yarn 
| | 
3. —— “How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely” 
| MATERIAL FOR PUPILS: 4. _ “Hew to Sew on Tricot Jersey” | 
| (Indicate number of booklets 5. —— “Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care” | 
required for your class) 6. — — “Important Things to Know About Knit Fabrics” . 
| 7. “What You Should Know About Spun Fabrics” | 
| . | 
| Check here [1 if you wish to receive a prospectus | 
| on a series of recorded fabric and clothing projects. | 
| | 
| NAME SCHOOI | 
| | 
l ADDRESS | 
| | 
| CITY ZONE STATE | 
| *Reg. U.S. Pat. of. | 
I csc cee emia cde eel ceca needa eel ene aa ann eminent eign en anti emninieaneteein iat eniinemaimiemntieaiiae = 
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A G00D BREAKFAST 
EVERY MORNING 











NUTRITION INSTRUCTOR: Junior Grade 


Who learned the most when the high school home economics 





student came to teach a fifth-grade class— the young instructor or 5 ways in which the home 
her pupils? The children were especially stimulated by the lively economics class can cooperate 
demonstration and talk on good food habits and table manners with the elementary teacher: 


given by someone so near their own age. The young instructor 
1— Plan experiences with food in the class- 


room 1 


2—Help children plan school lunch menus 


had the incentive to increase her own knowledge of nutrition 
and the part it plays in child development. And she had the 


opportunity to increase her self-confidence by addressing a 





, om , : = neds chilAnan’s snclivicl eatine hat 
youthful group. The gains, as it turned out, were definitely worth 3——Check children's individual eating ha 
while on both sides. 4—Prepare displays, materials, skits, movies 

: , ’ for elementary groups 
Other members of the high school home economics class, as s—Tal Me ca 
ake elementar' c! re 
part of their over-all nutrition campaign, built community in- food markets, bakeries, canneries, etc. 


terest by setting up striking window displays of the Basic 7 Food 





Groups in downtown stores. By the time the campaign was in 
full swing, there was enthusiastic cooperation between par- 


ents, teachers, elementary schools and high schools. 


If you are conducting a nutrition program at ele- 





mentary or high school levels and would like informa- 





tion on effective projects, write: Education Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. = oe ; 
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WHEN CHOOSING A FREEZER 


KELVINATOR’S 36 YEARS IN HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION 


ASSURE YOU COMPLETE DEPENDABILITY! 
































With hundreds of pounds of foods to protect, 
reliable performance is an absolute essential in 
the freezer you select for your laboratory! 

When you choose a Kelvinator Freezer you 
know .. . as thousands and thousands of users 
know ... you are getting complete depend- 
ability. It’s dependability based on Kelvinator’s 
unequalled experience . . . not in one field alone 
but in two: 

1. Oldest maker of electric refrigeration for the 
home, Kelvinator has been building superior 
electric refrigerating equipment for 36 years! 

2. Kelvinator incorporates in every freezer 
engineering know-how from more than 30 
years’ specialized experience building low- 
temperature ice cream cabinets . . . forerunner 
of today’s freezer. 

Product of this rich and unique background, 

Kelvinator Freezers are efficient chest-type with 

“winding-path” refrigerating coils in every wall 

and bottom of freezing zone. Thick, Fiberglas 

insulation blankets entire food compartment . . . 

while Kelvinator’s time- and wear-defying Polar- 

sphere provides sure, steady temperatures. For 
extra convenience: fast-freezing zones, wire 
storage baskets, and lock-type lids. 













Four models—Capacities, 210-700 pounds. Ask 
your Kelvinator Dealer about special low prices 
to your laboratory. Or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 











Washington News 








There is further action 


@ What about HR6000? 


on this bill that coneerns revision of the social 
security program. In 1947, the Senate finance 


committee appointed an advisory council to study 
revisions in the social security law. No changes 
had been made in the law since 1939. 

At present, many plans are being proposed by 
specialized groups. The House ways and means 
committee felt the need to strengthen the basic 
system and reported HR6000 to the House last 
It was passed by a bipartisan vote of 333 
to 14. On January 17, 1950, the Senate finance 
committee (Walter F. George, chairman) opened 
hearings on this bill that will continue for approxi- 
mately two months. HR6000 is one of the bills 
expected to pass during this session of Congress. 

Just to say that HR6000 extends and improves 
the federal old age and survivors insurance system 


October. 


and amends the public assistance and child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act does not bring 
out all the facts. There is need for you as home 
economists to study the bill as it affects children, 


families, and your Association. 


@ The welfare services to children were modified 
by the House ways and means committee. This 
committee amended Title V of the Social Security 
Act with these provisions (Sec. 331): (1) that 
$7,000,000 be allotted instead of the $3,500,000 now 
provided for welfare that a flat 
amount of $40,000 be given each state, as against 
the $20,000 appropriated now for such services; 
(3) that child welfare funds be used for “paying 
the cost of returning any runaway child who has 


services; (2) 


not attained the age of sixteen to his own com- 
munity in another state in cases in which such 
return is in the interest of the child and the cost 
thereof cannot otherwise be met.” 

Approximately 240,000 neglected and uncared for 
children were being given welfare service as of 
November 30, 1949. State departments of public 
welfare and county and local services have pro- 





moted development of these services. Two examples 
of interest to home economists are (1) an effective 


“adoption” program and (2) the use of “home- 
makers service.” The latter service provides a 
person skilled in home management and _ child 
care in homes when the mother is absent for a 


short period. 

The bill further would require that ‘an approved 
state plan must provide for prompt notice to appro- 
priate law enforcement officials of the furnishing of 
when children 
The House ways 


aid to dependent children,” these 
have been deserted by a parent. 
and felt this a 


because an increasing number of fathers are desert- 


means committee necessary step 


ing their families. 


@ If a homemaker employs a domestic worker, 
she may find HR6000 of special importance. Plans 
for extended coverage to more people would include 
HR6000 has not made pro- 
visions for all domestic employees but does cover 


the domestic worker. 


those regularly employed who receive cash wages 
of at least $25 and who work at least 26 days during 
a calendar quarter. The bill excludes the domestic 
worker employed on a farm operated for profit and 
also the household worker hired by the day. 

In such coverage, the domestic workers would pay 
2 per cent of their earnings; the employer would 
also pay 2 per cent for the next 10 vears. 


@ Workers for such nonprofit organizations «- 
the AHEA would be included in this extension of 
According to HR6000, each employee of 


a nonprofit organization would pay his “compulsory 


coverage. 
contribution” in the same manner as all other em- 
ployees. The bill, however, will not tax employers 
of nonprofit organizations on a compulsory basis. 
The employer may pay voluntarily an amount 
equivalent to that of the employee. If both con- 
tribute, the employee will receive full coverage 
under the insurance program. If, however, only the 
employee pays the tax, he will receive credits for 


only one-half of his wages. 


@ Let your senator know that you are interested 
in this bill and in what it means to your community 
and state. One local example, relating to any part 
of the bill, may help him decide how to vote when 
the bill comes to the floor. There is still time to 


send a letter to Senator George. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-first Annual Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, July 11 to 14, 1950 
Headquarters: Mechanics Hall 
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We—You and I—Are UNESCO 


“The best service the average American can immediately give to the 


cause of peace, 


the replace ment of his own ignorance u ith a knowledge o} world aj- 
fairs, the overcoming of his oun prejudice S by sympathetic unde - 


standing, the permeation of his own private interests with an obj clive 


rationality. 


writes Dr. Eisenhower. “is the education of himse lf : 


In this ente rprise of his, we have an obligation to he lp.” 
was the first 


Dr. Eisenhower. the pre sident of Kansas State Coll ge, 


chairman of the United States Commission for UNESCO. 
Association of Land- 


is based on his spe ch at the 19 19 meeting of the 


Crrant ( olleae Ss and Universities. 


are UNESCO. The or- 
ganization call the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 


and | 


we 


E—you 


ganization is only a small stimulating, co-ordinating 
agency. You and | in this country, and our counter- 
parts in other lands, are the ones who can best reach 


Whether UNESCO 


has achieved much or little in its first three vears 


the great masses of the people. 


Is a question we must direct to our innermost selves 
and whether it achieves its ultimate purposes soon 
enough to prevent catastrophe is up to you and me. 
The first Paris Conference was my baptism of 
has sometimes seemed to be the con- 
I look back at it now 


Conference 


fire in what 
tinuing battle of UNESCO. 

veteran of three other 
Mexico City, in Beirut, again in Paris 


as a General 
campaigns 
and, as I do so, I reeall the fervent hopes all of 
us had, more than three years ago, for the success 
of this member of the United Nations family. 
They were hopes which then seemed more easily 
realizable than they do in 1950. It was possible 
for us to be more optimistic then than now concern- 
ing the immediate effectiveness the 


United Nations system, particularly of the General 


for peace ol 





MILTON S. EISENHOWER 


This article 





our 


But 
scnse of the difficulty of peacemaking has increased, 


Assembly and the Security Council. as 
<0 has our sense of the Importance of UNESCO to 
success of the whole United Nations enterprise. 
divide the world 


The conflicts which now are, at 


conflicts of ideologies and interests which 


base 
breed strife and lead to suspicion, fear, and hate 
because they are insufficiently lighted by an objec- 
UNESCO's job is to help create 
and make effective throughout the world this neces- 


tive intelligence. 


sary objective intelligence and to help permeate 
interests with rationality. 
Those 


of us who have worked most closely with UNESCO 


You will notice my use of the word “help.” 


have never deluded ourselves that an international 
program of educational, scientific, and cultural col- 
UNESCO 


might be said to be concerned with the generalized 


laboration could, by itself, make peace. 


intelligence of the world and with the development 
of a general understanding among the peoples of 
the world. But this general understanding leads 
to peace only insofar as it has particular applica- 
tions. It must be applied in terms of specifie agree- 


ments on the solution of specifie problems, and the 
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shaping of these specific agreements is rather the 
function of the parent organization and of special- 
ized agencies other than UNESCO. The most we 
ean claim for UNESCO’s part in peacemaking is 
that it is indispensable to the success of all other 
parts of the parent organization. 


Peace Has Four Components 

Peace, genuine peace, is not a negative thing; it 
is not merely the absence of open warfare. Rather, 
it is a positive program having four components, 
no one of which can be ignored. 

One component is economic co-operation—a kind 
of co-operation among all nations which gives peo- 
ples everywhere a chance to realize their hopes 
for higher material standards of living. The realiza- 
tion cannot come all at once, of course. Only the 
promise of it can be made definite and soon. And 
it must be a promise in terms of opportunity, an 
opportunity for people in underdeveloped areas to 
raise themselves, through their own efforts, out ot 
the slough of disease, starvation, and despair. Hun- 
gry people, living in fear and squalor, do not think 
primarily of peace or freedom or justice. They are 
willing to sacrifice to basic biologic needs values 
they would otherwise cherish. 

The desperately needed economic co-operation 
among all nations must be a co-operation in which 
technical know-how is shared by nations having 
it with nations lacking it. The Economic and 
Social Council is giving attention to this vital phase 
of a total program for peace, and the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, including the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, World Health Or- 
ganization, and UNESCO, are becoming actively 
involved in the enterprise. 

A second component of any positive peace pro- 
gram is political co-operation. Co-operative meth- 
ods must be devised for settling political disputes 
which might otherwise lead to overt hostilities. 
Bilateral and multilateral negotiation will no doubt 
proceed for a protracted period before the United 
Nations develops into an agency sufficiently strong 
and skillful to handle such matters on a world-wide 
basis. Whether the United Nations develops at all 
to this end depends upon the intelligent support 
of all of us. But I think it must be admitted, even 
by the most skeptical, that the organization has 
gained steadily in stature during the last difficult 
years; it now shows itself to be, more than ever, 
our “last best hope of earth.” 

A third component of peace is power—a power 
which those people desiring peace may use collec- 
tively to prevent aggressions by the warlike few. 
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All history 


has shown that social man is an ambivalent crea- 


Let’s be absolutely candid about this. 


ture, ethically speaking. He is both good and bad; 
and any social system or effort which too much 
ignores either the good or the evil is, by that fact, 
doomed to failure. If we attempt to base the whole 
structure of peace on the assumption that man is 
by nature good—that the evil in man is wholly 
artificial, wholly wn-natural—we merely lower our 
defenses against the Tamerlanes, the Alexanders, 
the Napoleons, the Hitlers who condemn millions to 
bloody death in order to glorify their own egoistic 
wills. Power must be collectively held and co- 
operatively exercised. On the other hand, if we at- 
tempt to create a social order on the theory that 
man is by nature evil and that the essence of gov- 
ernment is coercive power over individuals, we deny 
all that is noble and creative in man; we encourag 
the very evil we aim to suppress. 

What must eventually evolve—what you and I 
must make happen, in other words—is a world so- 
cial structure depending primarily not on coerelve 
force (though armed with it) but on intellectual, 
economic, and political co-operation. The essence 
of a peaceful world order is not coercion but per- 
suasion. A measure of coercive power is neverthe- 
less necessary to maintain an environment in which 
the processes Ol! persuasion can operate. 

The fourth component of peace—the one which 
must underlie and permeate all the others—is a deep 
and genuine understanding among the peoples of 
the world, a sympathetic understanding derived from 
With- 


out that understanding, no arrangements made in 


a common commitment to universal truths. 


terms of economics, or politics, or power can be 
long effective. And to the creation of that under- 
standing, UNESCO is dedicated. 


What Progress Has UNESCO Made? 

UNESCO has been struggling with this mighty 
task for more than three difficult vears. Has it 
made a good beginning? 

The answer is “Yes and no.” The organization 
made many glaring errors during its first yea 
At the first session of the General Conference, in 
Paris, the delegates blissfully agreed upon some 
100 different projects. At the same time, they voted 
a budget of a mere six million dollars with which 
to earry forward this multitude of projects. At the 
Mexico City conference, a year later, all delega- 
tions were angry because their pet projects—or 
some of them—had been inadequately promoted, 
or ignored altogether, because of a lack of funds. 


It was a situation requiring hard thinking and a 














sacrificial attitude on the part of all delegations. 
Its ill effects are only now being forgotten. 
Implicit in any international organization are 
difficulties arising from differences in cultural back- 
ground and national outlook—and these have cer- 
tainly plagued UNESCO. Some national delega- 
tions have inclined to the belief that UNESCO 
should confine its activities to intellectual special- 
ists: others have stressed concrete technical assist- 
ance for their own underdeveloped countries. We 
of the United States have insisted that UNESCO 
must become a great peoples’ movement as well as 
UNESCO, we have 
thought, should be the center, the stimulant, of a 


an ageneyv [ol intellectuals. 


world-wide program for effective world citizenship. 
These different views as to what UNESCO ought 
to be and do have, I must confess, frustrated one 
another in many ways and prevented the develop- 
ment of the clear and coherent over-all program 
which, at the outset, we had all hoped to achieve. 
Most discouraging of all discouraging factors, 
aL rhaps, has been the lack of interest in the whole 
UNESCO idea in many of the 50 member nations. 
These are truly serious discouragements! I do 
Sut despite them, UNESCO has made 


very real progress; it can point to solid accomplish- 


hot cle ny if 


ments, and I personally am more certain of its vital 
place in the modern scheme of things and in its 
ultimate suecess than I was in Paris in 1946. 
Among the great new assets of UNESCO is the 
director general we elected in Lebanon Dr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, chosen for a six-year term, is a truly 
great world leader. With deep understanding of 
the crisis of our time, he thinks and plans in world 
terms. He has precise conceptions of what is pos- 
-ible for the organization, and of what the priorities 
of work should be, and he has that foree of per- 
sonality through which conceptions become ad- 


ministratively effective. 


National Commission Is an Asset 


Another even more important asset of UNESCO 
is the National Commission as a device for insur- 
ing solid governmental support and, more impor- 
tantly, for involving the great masses of people in 
UNESCO programs. Commissions are now set up 
in a majority of the member states, and they are 
operating with an ever-increasing effectiveness. 

The United States National Commission has 100 
members representing every phase of our educa- 
These 100 men 
and women have worked to do several highly signifi- 


tional, scientific, and cultural life 


cant things: first, to advise the State Department 
and United States delegations to UNESCO on what 
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they believe the UNESCO program should be; sec- 
ond, to obtain the co-operation of the best scholars 
of this country in specifie UNESCO projects, such 
as that on social tensions; third, to interpret 
to the American people UNESCO and all it 1s try- 
ing to do; and, fourth, to stimulate the development 
of informal working groups in local communities, 
schools, churches, and elsewhere which can involve 
all who are willing to learn in a great educational 
task. 

Forty nations now have commissions, and some 
of them are becoming extremely active. Great Brit- 
ain is to be commended especially, but countries 
from Brazil to Turkey, from Norway to China have 
established commissions which are beginning to in- 
volve not only scholars but the common man and 
woman in their work. 

At the last Paris Conference, every single mem- 
ber state said that it would develop a national com- 
mission or would improve the operations of the one 
already established. And thus we see being built 
the means through which peoples may truly talk 
with peoples. 

A third asset of UNESCO is the increasing skill 
with which it does its work. Despite difficulties of 
language, problems of national prestige, and un- 
evenness of educational development, the delega- 
tions at the 1949 conference in three short weeks 
reviewed every project in the UNESCO program, 
voted a sum of money for each project, reviewed 
the entire administrative, fiscal, and external rela- 
tions structure of the Organization, gave a thunder- 
ous vote of confidence to Dr. Torres Bodet, and 
then went home, satisfied that a good workmanlike 
job had been done. That is real progress, for be it 
remembered that there are no precedents to follow; 
supranational agencies are vet very young, and any 
degree of efficiency thus far attained is indeed en- 
couraging. 

One concomitant to growing efficiency is the 
development of true international thinking. At 
each of the four UNESCO conferences I have seen 
more evidence of the ability of men and women to 
rise above their areas of specialization and above 
nationalism to consider objectively problems af- 
fecting the general good. 

In addition to these assets, I could cite many 
UNESCO has 


helped the voluntary organizations of more fortu- 


specific program accomplishments. 


nate countries to channel funds and supplies for 
educational rehabilitation to war-devastated coun- 
tries. After some initial failures, it has now begun 
to make a real contribution to the vast problem of 


overcoming illiteracy. It has helped establish a 
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whole set of private international agencies which 
will be largely self-financing and which can help 
get the UNESCO job done. 
teacher-training seminars and seminars in adult 
It has launched significant studies in 


It has sponsored 


education. 
tensions that lead to war. It has brought scientific 
information through field co-operation offices to 
areas of the world that most need such informa- 
tion. It has, through national commissions, stimu- 
lated elementary and secondary schools to make a 
beginning on education for international understand- 
ing, and similar work at the university level has 
met with marked success. It has now established 
an appreciable confidence in UNESCO in news- 
paper, radio, magazine, and book-publishing offices 
in many countries of the world. 

But just as the central organization can do vir- 
tually nothing without the co-operation of national 
commissions In all member states, so too can a na- 
tional commission accomplish little if it does not 
enjoy the respect and co-operation of all elements 
that make up the cultural life of a country. 


We Can Aid UNESCO 

I hope that all who read these pages will think 
seriously with me about the several things colleges 
can do to make UNESCO more effective. 

We can, for instance, permit some of our ablest 
educators to take a year’s leave of absence now 
and then to help with UNESCO’s work. We can 
encourage the members of our faculties to help 
conduct, here at home, many studies which are part 
of the UNESCO program. 

We can give serious thought to the reeommenda- 
tions of the universities conference held in Estes 
Park in 1949 which called upon every institution 
of higher learning in the United States to offer at 
least one full-year course on international under- 
standing, available to all students. 

We can develop, where needed, special courses 
and curricula for those who plan to enter the field 
of international affairs. We can encourage our stu- 
dents to develop effective instruments through which 
they may work together in developing a true under- 
standing of other peoples and other cultures, and 
genuinely enjoy the experience. And to this end I 
commend the effective international relations or- 
ganizations and UNESCO councils which have been 
developed at a good many American colleges and 
universities. 

But above all else, we and our faculties can give 
generously of our time in helping to organize and 
provide materials for adult education groups 
throughout our various states. The need here is 
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perhaps more crucial than in any other segment 
of American education, and the opportunities for 
our service are proportionately great. 

It is a felt need. 
citizens—homemakers, farmers, businessmen, work- 


Daily I encounter American 


ers—who, aware of the urgency of the present crisis, 
ask pleadingly for an opportunity to participate 
personally in a program for peace. And what can 
they personally contribute? As citizens of a democ- 
racy, their most effective participation must be 
through the many agencies of community and gov- 
ernment—and their greatest possible contribution, 
through such agencies, is an informed intelligence 
inspired by a profound commitment to moral prin- 
ciples. 

The neighborhood study group seems to the aver- 
age American an undramatie device, removed from 
the life he regards as “real” and “active.” But it 
need not seem so. Certainly it need not be so. The 
state and local UNESCO council, set up on a volun- 
tary basis under the aegis of our National Commis- 
sion, provides one means whereby adult education 
may be joined directly with a main stream of cur- 
rent history—vyes, actively joined, insofar as the 
reasoned conclusions of state and local councils, 
passed on to the National Commission, influence 
the recommendations which the Commission makes 
to UNESCO in Paris and to our own State Depart- 
ment. This is one means of vitalizing an adult edu- 
But the effec- 
tive employment of them demands funds, and time, 


cation program. There are others. 


and talent. I hope that we—vyou and I in our pro- 
fessional capacities—will help provide them. 

We will experience periods of discouragement 
that goes without saying. There have been many 
times in the last several years when I, personally, 
have longed for escape from the present into an 
earlier, simpler time. My private dream has often 
been of a little white house with a picket fence 
around it, and a vard where flowers grow in riotous 
abundance; I would sit upon the porch of that house, 
happily watching the drift of the seasons. But the 
essence of nostalgia is an awareness that what has 
been can never be again, and history in our time 
does not drift; it presses forward with the turbulence 
of a rapid, mighty river, and we cannot escape it. 

The sea toward which it flows, this river, is the 
unification, intellectually, of a world already made 
one by close economic interdependence. To confine 
the river to its channel, to maintain within its bosom 
that diversity of cultures upon which the richness 
of life so much depends, and to make the sea one 
of peaceful democracy—this is the great task in 
which UNESCO has its part. 

















College Students’ 


As an associate and counselor at 
the l niversity of Minnesota, Mrs. Williams 
has written from a rich background of ex- 
this short 


on student qudance appearimg im the JOURNAL 


prosesso 


pe rience second article ma SETIES 


INFIELD Anderson came into the 


seling office midway through his freshman 


coun- 


vear. He wanted to ask about transferring 


to a professional curriculum—engineering or indus- 
trial education. He had expected the answer to 
be “No,” for he knew 


limitations in mathematics 


his academic deficiencies, his 
indeed, in all theoreti- 
eal and abstract subjects 

Winfield knew that he liked people and that he 
had always been skillful with tools and machinery 


When hie 


to work ol 


finished high school, he had wanted to go 
school, but his father had 
Now, the father, dis- 


general edu- 


to a trace 


made him come to college. 


Winfield’s 


insisted 


With 
had 
with the boy’s inability to make better grades in 


satisfied program of 


cation, on this transfer. Displeased 


high school, the father had imposed stringent regu- 
The 


the boy was already doing his 


lations to force him to Improve his marks. 


net result, since 


best, was a genuine dislike for all school work. 
Winfield weleomed the suggestion that the coun- 
with his father. 


to discuss Winfield’s real vocational 


selor talk The counselor hoped 


that a chance 


interests and his assets and limitations would in- 
crease the father’s understanding and take off some 
of the pressure (as for many students with similar 
problems it had). But this time the counselor en- 


unusually stubborn and domineering 


countered an 
father—determined that his son should realize the 
older man’s own unfulfilled ambitions. 

We have not solved Winfield’s family problem, 
but we may have helped him build within himselt 
onee he 


Is old to We 


helped him to increase his own honest evaluation of 


for an eventual solution 
home legally. 


some resources 


enough leave have 


his strengths and weaknesses and given him much 
useful information on where and how to find job 
openings in work he can do and will enjoy when 


he completes his two-year degree. In the mean- 


time, we have also helped to ameliorate the crushing 
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effects of his conflict with his father by providing 


him with the comforting knowledge that some 
respected adults (his instructors and counselor in 
the college) know that he is doing his best and 
praise a job that is done as well as he is able to 
do it 


New Concern about Family Problems 


The counselor's work with Winfield Anderson is 
typical of a trend in higher edueation in_ these 
postwar vears toward focusing attention upon the 
family life adjustments of college students.  In- 


creasingly, institutions are aware of the individual 


student as something more than a mere intellect 


and accept the responsibility ol preparing young 
people for adult family life. 

About the family life adjustments of college stu- 
dents, therefore. We have every right to be curious 
How many college 


What 


How can we help students 


and much need to be informed 


students have family problems? kinds of 
problems do they have? 
who are having family troubles? 

The answers to some of these questions are inter- 
related For example, the Irequencey ol the dis- 
covery Ol family 


population will depend partly upon the sensitivity 


adjustment problems in a college 


of the technique used to identify them and partly 
as to what degree 
The 


certain 


upon the investigator’s decision 


of maladjustment constitutes “a problem.’ 
precise answers obtained will also Vary as 
significantly related characteristics of the student 
population vary. 

Winfield Anderson and the others on whom thes 
observations are based are students in the General 
College at the University of Minnesota. This group 
of approximately 1500 young people is about two- 
thirds and one-third women. Nearly two- 
thirds of 


their immediate environs: therefore, they 


men 


them are residents of the Twin Cities or 


are not 
only urban in background and upbringing but are 
also a group continuing to live with their parents 
while attending college. They come for the most 
part from middle-class or upper middle-class homes. 
Their academic abilities and interests are typical 
most will not 


of the average high school graduate: 


continue formal schooling bevond the AA degree 


granted by the General College at the end of the 
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second year, though the aspirations of a large ma- 
jority greatly exceed this level. 


Two Surveys Made 


In two widely separated surveys of the total 
group, the frequeney and type of family problems 
were found to be related to several other descriptive 
factors: Girls, for example, had family problems 
more often than boys, especially such problems as 
“difficulty in achieving independence.” The more 
bitter and stubborn conflict over the students’ voca- 
tional choice, however, was much more frequent 
among men. Older students tended to have fewer 
problems than younger ones. Students living 
away from home had fewer family problems than 
those living at home. There was no significant 
relationship, on the other hand, between frequency 
or severity of family problems and academic ability 
or achievement of the students, or between the 
likelihood of family problems and the socioeco- 
nomic status of the family. 

The over-all picture of the frequency and kinds 
of family problems also varies with the techniques 
used to collect information. In a study covering 
the entire student body in the General College in 
1935-36, student “problems” were identified and 
described through a process of clinical judgment 
based on a careful reading at the end of the vear 
of each student’s personnel folder. 

This technique yielded the following results: (1) 
that the most frequent types of problems were edu- 
cational adjustment problems; next most frequent 
were problems of vocational choice and prepara- 
tion; third, problems of social-emotional-personal 
adjustment; fourth, family adjustment problems; 
and of lesser frequency, financial or health prob- 
lems; (2) that family adjustment problems of a 
really serious nature were experienced by about 
15 per cent of the men and 20 per cent of the women, 
while an additional 25 per cent of the men and 23 
per cent of the women had less serious family 
troubles; (3) that the most frequent variety of 
family problem for the men was conflict with par- 
ents over educational-vocational plans; that the 
second most frequent was “a difficult transition 
to independence”; and that for the girls the most 
frequent problem was “conflict with parents over 
finances,”’ with second and third place going, respec- 
tively, to the two kinds of problems that ranked 
first and second for men. 

In a later attempt to describe the postwar stu- 
dent body in the General College, the entire popu- 
lation of the academic year 1947-48 was used. This 


time the source of information was the students’ 
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own responses on the Problem Check List devised 
by Ross L. Mooney of Ohio State University. There 
is nothing subtle or devious about this list, and any 
student who chooses deliberately to conceal his 
real worries may easily do so. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the frequency of 
problems revealed is a minimum estimate of their 
true frequency. Also, some kinds of behavior 
defined as maladjustive by a elinician may not be 
a cause of worry to the student—a notable example 
being the student completely satisfied with a stat 
of overdependence. 

These reasons probably account, at least in part, 
for the somewhat lower frequency of problems of 
all kinds when the postwar group is compared to 
the earlier group. Still, however, problems of edu- 
cational and vocational adjustment are most fre- 
quent, problems of personal-social-emotional ad- 
justment next most frequent, and problems of 


} 


is 


family adjustment third on the list. Among t 
postwar group, as with the earlier group, a slightly 
higher percentage of women than men admit family 
proble ms. In addition, the older men—the veterans 

have fewer family problems than the younger 
men. This is consistent with the earlier finding 
that family problems were more frequent and more 
serious among Twin City residents who had to live 
at home while attending college than among stu- 
dents who had “eseaped”’ from their homes The 
1947-48 freshmen who did confess to family prob- 
lems, however, revealed many of the same kinds 
of difficulties as had the earlier group: being un- 
justly criticized by parents, being treated like a 
child at home, clashes of opinion between student 
and parent, not getting along with siblings, want- 
ing more freedom at home, general family quarrels, 
and severe illness of one parent. 

The over-all picture presented by both of these 
studies is of a group of late adolescents (or young 
adults), most of whom are getting along quite 
harmoniously with their families, but a significant 
minority of whom are having difficulty because of 


parental domination. 


Problems in Terms of Individuals 


We need to remind ourselves of the individual 
Phyllis Brown’s problem, like Winfield 
Anderson’s, centered around her father, but her 


student. 


situation was quite different. All that had tempo- 
rarily kept her from leaving home was consideration 
for her mother and the absence of her father on 
a week’s business trip. 

The crux of the problem was that her father was 
an unusually stubborn man with a violent temper 
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who “played favorites” among his four daughters. 
The oldest, who had escaped by marriage, and 
Phyllis were the two he did not like. He had 
always been stingy with them and hypercritical 
of all of their behavior; and he inconsistently 
demanded of them more time spent on housework 
but berated them lor not studying harade rs The 
second daughter, only two years older than Phy lhis, 
was one of his favorites. She had been indulged, 
provided with extra spending money and clothes, 
and excused from house work so that she could 
study. The fourth daughter, 10 years younge 
than Phyllis, was the apple of her father’s eve 
Because she was sickly as an infant, her mother had 
\ large share of Phyllis’s conflict 


with het father centered around this little sister. 


also spoiled her 


with whom Phyllis had to share a room and wit! 


whom she had to stay whenever the rest of the fam- 
ily wanted to go out even if it meant, as it often 
did, the last-minute breaking of a date for Phyllis 
Two or three long interviews with the counselor 


in the week while her father was away. followed 


by several others more widely spaced, helped Phyllis 
work out at least a partial solution. She found 
much relief from tension in having a sympathetic, 
understanding audience in the counselor, who did 
not condemn her for feeling resentment against 
her father She made real progress In understand- 
ing herself and her whole family situation and 
even deve loped some tolerance for the little sister 
And she worked out several Sp cific and practicable 
wavs of behaving at home and away from it whicl 
were satisiving to herself and least like ly to arouse 
her father’s ire. 

In a “commuters’” college, some students’ home 
troubles boil down to the simple matter of too many 
people living in too small a space Not infre- 
quently, also, a student’s home background and 
previous habits of living are in sharp contrast to 
those of his new-found friends. This discrepaney 
reaches serious proportions only if the student feels 
eshamed of his home or if his parents make his 
new friends uncomfortable or unwanted 

Sometimes, parents attempt to exercise exactly 
the kind and degree of supers sion over a daughter's 
behavior which they exereised while she was in 
high school. Since parents of this type are in the 
minority, their offspring are made keenly aware 
of the restrictions which differentiate them from 
their peers, and the inevitable parent-offspring con- 
flict can be very severe. This type of family prob- 
lem has much less opportunity to grow among stu- 
dents who go away to college. 


A much more subtle type of “problem,” difficult 
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to discover because it = ldom seems to the student 
like a problem at all, is that of the student who is 
pert etly content In a state ol overdepe ndence upon 
parental indulgence and supervision. On a com- 
muters’ campus, it is unfortunately possible for 
these students to attend classes and then hurry 
home, neve! really becoming a part ol the univer- 
sity community. The homesick student is not only 
easier to ide ntily as in nee lof he Ip than is the over- 
dependent student living at home, but he is prob- 
ably easier to help. In the latter case, everything 
about the continuing environment makes a change 
in attitudes difficult. Furthermore, the overdepend- 
ent student lacks motivation for changing his atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns, a motivation which 
the discomfort of homesickness so efficiently pro- 
vides. For these reasons, instructors, counselors, 
and deans who teach and work with a predom- 
inately commuting college population must be 


doublv on the lookout for signs of this dependence 


In Voung people 


Conclusions That May Be Drawn 


1. In a typical college population, the number of 
students suffering from serious family adjust- 


ment problems will not he lara usually not 


more than one-filt to one-quarter of the entire 
group 

2? The minoritv who do have familv troubles are 
owever, a source Of proper concern to the col- 
lee At the verv least, thev represent an un- 


desirable accumulation of individually unhappy 
people whom it is inhumane to ignore At the 
worst. some mav be actually meapacitated fo 
productive college work or adult adjustment 


3 (Colleges therefore should accept responsibilitv 


lor fe Iping this group ol students In as many ol 
the following ways as possible: (a) by alerting 

staff members (teachers, deans, and coun- 
selors) to the possibilitv of familv troubles in 
anv student with whom thev mav deal so that 
more of those in real need of help can be more 


quickly identified; (b) by including within the 


curriculum a generous number « 


courses open 
to all students in which a student ean acquire 
understandings and attitudes which have im- 
mediate, practical, and specific bearing upon 
his personal and family adjustments, present 
and future; and (ec) by providing some one or 
more staff members (counselor, dean, specially 
trained instructor) whose time and skill can be 
made available on an individual basis to stu- 
dents most seriously troubled by and eager to 
find solutions to their family problems 
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Jacqueline Marie Pirmez ot Lincé-Sprimont, Prov- 
ince de Liége, Belgium, a graduate of the Ecole 
Supérieure M. Haps in Brussels, studied home eco- 
nomics education for one vear at a normal school in 
Liege. She has worked with children in Calps and 
clubs and assisted in organizing help for their fam- 
ilies. She also he Iped Mrs. Francine Van de Putt 
Crilles (last year’s Helen Atwater fellow) plan an 
organization to provide domestic and social help for 
families and to train needed personnel. With Mrs 
Gilles, she visited family and educational centers in 
France. At the Merrill-Palmer School, Miss Pirmez 
is majoring in child development and minoring in 
family life counseling. When she returns to Bel- 
gium, she hopes to work either with a government 
agency concerned with education and community 
welfare or with an international age nev in the field 
She speaks three languages 

Anna Eila Palosuo of Helsinki, Finland is a grad- 
uate of the University of Helsinki. She came to the 
United States beheving that Americans do not take 
time for much home life, and the many automobiles 
she saw upon her arrival strengthened this beliet 
Sut now she says she realizes that American families 
do * spend leisure time at home and have Company 
there just as we do in Finland.” She likes the demo- 
cratic spirit that prevails in the American home, the 
fact that the whole family works together, the idea 


of the family council In Finland, she says, “Wt 


(Left) Jean Chen of Fooc/ (hina is at Kansas Sta 


(Center) Eva Hwang of Naniing, China came to the 


(Right) Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas of South India 
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have more patriarchal family customs, although the 
young couples are becoming more Ccemocratic, ¢spe- 
cially since wartime.” Household work and food 
preparation she finds much easier here than at home; 
but, she says, “I have not met here more satisfied 
and happier housemothers than in Finland.” Her 
home management training at Michigan State Col- 
lege will be applied in the field of work simplifica- 
tion in Finland. 

Martha Elizabeth Jooste is on leave from her 
position as lecturer in home food preservation, ex- 
perimental cookery, and food demonstration at the 
University of Stellenbosch in the Union of South 
Africa. A candidate for a PhD at Oregon State 
College, she is majoring in foods and nutrition. In 
the United States she has had to adjust to “seasons 
turned around,” for at home Christmas means “cosy 
sunny days and lots of beautiful blue hydrangeas in 
every garden.” Social customs here she finds dif- 
ferent, too, some of them due to the fact that many 
women have employment outside of the home and 
have less time to spend there. “Public services are 
also rendered by women in South Africa,” she says, 
“but these are free services which provide them with 
outside interests but take up much less of their time.” 

Jean Chih-ying Chen is a graduate of Hwa Nan 
College in Foochow, China. After receiving her MS 
degree in foods and nutrition at Kansas State Col- 
lege in 1938, she returned to teach at Hwa Nan in 
its wartime location in Nanping. After two years 
she was the sole remaining home economics teacher 
there and “was responsible for all home economics 
classes, including clothing, textiles, home nursin2, 
food preparation, food chemistry, nutrition, hom> 
management, and interior decoration, and also as- 
sisted the senior students with problems for their 
theses.” After the College returned to Foochow, she 
worked with groups concerned with rehabilitating 
the campus and arranging for normal academic 
work. After her present study in foods and nutrition 
at KSC, she expects to return to Hwa Nan. 

Eva Yen-hwa Hwang is a 1942 graduate of Gin- 
ling College in Nanking, China. She served as an 
assistant to the head of the home economics depart- 
ment there and from 1946 to 1948 was an instructor 
of home economics. Last year she studied at Phil- 
lips University in Oklahoma and this year is at the 
University of Washington to major in foods and 
nutrition. Upon completing her study in the United 
States, she expects to return to the Ginling staff. 
Through firsthand experience, she knows the needs 
of village people in her country, who, she says, “have 
little or no education and not the least idea of what 
proper nutrition means. At one place where carrots 
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were large and fresh, we discovered that they were 
used only to feed pigs. . . .” 

Joan Acton Smith of Marple, Cheshire, England 
has taught foods and nutrition and supervised stu- 
dents’ practice teaching since 1943 at her alma 
mater, the College of Domestic Economy in Man- 
chester. Previously she taught high school girls. 
When Manchester was blitzed, she did Rest Center 
work, which involved caring for people whose homes 
had been destroyed. She holds a Cordon Bleu di- 
ploma and while in France lived with the family of 
a French baron and also kept house for herself in a 
Paris apartment. During stays in Sweden and Den- 
mark she visited schools, hotel and hospital kitchens, 
and bakeries, and “enjoyed getting to know the 
people and how they live.” 

En route to Iowa State College, she visited in 
Montreal, New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, D.C., and for the Christmas holidays, went to 
California. “I have enjoyed the warm hospitality 
so many people have offered,” she says. When she 
returns to her teaching job in Manchester, she “ex- 
pects to give firsthand information about America 
not only to my own College but to widely varied 
groups.” 

Susan Verity Holmes of Featherstone, New Zea- 
land is a graduate of Otago University with dietetics 
training at the Wellington General Hospital. After 
a year’s experience there, she went to England and 
worked as a dietitian in the Leeds General Infirmary 
for half a year. She then obtained a post in the 
scientific adviser’s division of the Ministry of Food. 
While there, she spent her leaves on the Continent 
and later visited Norway and Sweden. This is her 
second year at Cornell University. Last summer, 
after two months’ work in the nutrition division of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, she joined a 
field course in applied anthropology arranged in the 
Southwest by Cornell. She hopes to do nutrition 
work in the international field. 

Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas of Tirupattur, North 
Arcot, South India is a graduate of Queen Mary’s 
College for Wemen of the University of Madras and 
is the mother of a ten-year-old son. She did nutri- 
tion research at the Women’s Christian College in 
Madras for two years and then taught household art 
in Queen Mary’s College for a year. She came to 
Ohio State University in 1947 on a two-year Gov- 
ernment of India scholarship and has since received 
masters degrees in nutrition and home economics 
education. She hopes to secure her PhD in nutrition 
there this year. Upon her return home, she expects 
to serve the Government of India in the educational 
field and hopes to continue her nutrition research. 














Installment Buying 


Mis s Ward is assistant profe ssor of home man- 
agement, Home Economics Extension Service, 
Unive rsity of Illinois. 


subject of interest to all who are working with 


She discusses a timely 


fam ily finance 2. 


OME economists are interested in the pres- 
ent widespread use of installment credit to 
both 


Teachers, extension workers, social workers, 


purchase durable and nondurable 
coods. 
end others deal directly with the families who use 
this method of financing purchases, and they will 
want to use some basic facts about installment buy- 
to 
for goods for which separate contracts are signed. 
In 1948, nearly one-half of the spending units in 


the $1,000 to $3,000 income group used installment 


ing. Installment credit refers credit granted 


credit. Since more durable goods are available, 

° . ° ° a 
there is a greater demand for installment credit in 
the middle-income groups. Also, easier credit terms 


are Increasing appliance sales. 


Facts about Credit Agencies 

Before a consumer can buy goods on installment, 
she is required to sign a contract designating a spe- 
cific cash payment to be made each month until the 
final payment is completed. Before signing a con- 
tract, she will want to study the agencies that pro- 
vide loans or credit, since the type of agency selected 
determines the rate charged. Banks, building and 
loan associations, credit unions, employer-employee 
fund loans, finance companies, and pawnshops are 
some of the agencies. 

Another fact to be considered before a contract 
is signed is whether or not payments can be com- 
The title of ownership belongs to the seller 
When payments 


pleted. 
until the final payment is made. 
cannot be completed, the consumer suffers a double 
loss—the cash payments made and the goods. Many 
cxamples of such double losses can be drawn from 
the Great Depression of the thirties, when rapidly 
decreasing money income often made continued 
installment payments impossible. 

Consumers will want to know the rates charged 
for installment buying since they vary with the 


agency supplying the credit. Banks charge from 6 


1S5 


and Its Uses 


GLADYS J. WARD 


to ¥ per cent tor loans according to the type ol 
For durable equipment bouglit 
Credit 


collateral available. 
at retail stores, the rate is about 12 per cent. 
union rates vary from 9 to 13 per cent, depending 
on the amount loaned and the length of time pay- 
Finance companies charge from 


ments made 


> ee 


29 


are 


per cent up for loans. Pawnshop credit rates 
are from 50 to 100 per cent or more. 

A current example of a low rate charged for im- 
proved housing is the new Farm Housing Act passed 
in July 1949, authorizing government loans at 4 per 
The Act is intended 


to help farmers construct or repair existing houses 


ecnt during a four-year pe riod, 


and farm buildings. 


This year again, many families will probably 
plan to use credit to make some housing Improve- 
ments. Before doing so, they should consider 


whether they can secure funds provided by this Act. 


The Cost of Credit 


Let's look at the cost of credit. First, how many 
more dollars are actually paid for using installment 
credit? Second, with a choice of credit agencies, 
how can rates be compared ? 

The example given shows how many more dollars 
were paid for credit compared with the cash price 
charged by a retail store in the spring of 1949 fo: 
a nonautomatiec washing machine. The cash price, 
The installment 
(1) 


the cash down payment was $17.59, or 15 per cent 


including sales tax, was $117.25. 


eredit contract for payments made included: 


of the cash price; (2) the balance remaining to be 
paid in 18 monthly installments was $99.66; (3) 
the retail dealer’s charge for $100 of 
was $9. 


credit used 
Therefore, $9 more cash was actually paid 
for using $100 of credit, as compared with paying 
cash for the washer. 

Second, for a fair comparison, the rate charged 
by different credit agencies should be estimated on 
a standard basis, such as a year, since monthly or 
weekly payments vary from several months to more 
than a year. The first step is to find the average 
length of time that credit was used, by dividing 18 
months by 2, which is 9 months. 

The rate charged for $100 for 9 months was $9. 
Therefore, the yearly rate charged for $100 for 12 


months was $12, or 12 per cent. 
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The first step is to think through the situation. 
Will the family meet monthly payments when due? 
The best way to determine the family’s ability to 
pay is to list each relatively fixed expense—food, 
rent, and others. Then add all other payments 
that have to be made, including present installment 
payments (if any) not yet completed. To these 
expenditures add the proposed monthly credit pay- 
ment. Subtract this figure from the total amount 
of money available for the amount which will be 
left from the monthly income to take care of emer- 
gencles. 

The total amount of credit a family can handle 
safely should be considered. This amount will de- 
pend on regularity of monthly income and total 
yearly cash income received. To illustrate—some 


farm and urban families receive a fairly regular 


monthly cash income. On the other hand, some 
farm families in grain, fruit, and livestock areas 
receive most of their total cash income at certain 
seasons. This fact frequently makes it impossible 
to meet cash payments in low-income months with- 
out restricting necessary family expenditures. 
Another point to consider is whether installment 
credit will be used for a productive purpose. Selig- 
man says that “if installment credit makes it pos- 
sible for a consumer to secure in the present con- 


sumption goods which in the long run will increase 


his productive efficiency it should be regarded as a 
productive loan.” To illustrate—a washing machine 
or vacuum cleaner conserves the time and energy 
of the homemaker and does a better job than she 
ean do. Productive use of such equipment extends 
far beyond the payment period, as contrasted with 
such nondurable goods as clothing, which is fre- 
quently worn out before the final payment. 
These questions will indicate whether or not the 
goods will serve a productive purpose: 
1. Will goods purchased conserve the homemaker’s 
energy and time? 
2. Will the goods be used regularly and often and 
do a job better enough to help pay the cost? 
3. Does the immediate and continued use of goods 
purchased justify the total cost? 


4. Will goods be worn out before final payment? 
5. Will goods purchased be used only for display 


or decoration? 


Advantages in Installment Credit 

All home economists are vitally concerned with 
the effect of installment buying on the quality of 
family life. As Elizabeth Hoyt writes, “One buys 
the quality of one’s life with one’s time, energy and 


money.” 
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There are five chief advantages in using install- 
ment credit, if risks have been carefully considered: 

Credit encourages a “durable” kind of saving, 
since many families would seldom have durable 
household equipment if only cash purchase could be 
made. It should be remembered that purchase on 
installment takes even more money in the end. 

Credit gives the consumer the immediate use of 
goods after the first cash down payment, which 
is a fraction of the total cost. Installment credit 
also aids industrial employment, for a time at least, 
since manufacturers and retailers can make and 
sell goods in greater volume. 

Durable goods are paid for while in use, and their 
value continues over a long period. 

Credit permits a temporary expansion in purchas- 
ing power by drawing on future income. 

Credit increases the homemaker’s present re- 
sources, When used to buy goods which conserve her 
energy and time and improve homemaking activi- 
ties. 


Credit from Every Angle 


Installment credit, when used with care, has im- 
proved family life and will improve it, as has been 
demonstrated in many homes. 

Families using credit should prepare and follow 
their own list of expenditures and the monthly pay- 
ment plan until the last installment is completed. 
Members of each family will want to know how 
to select the best agency for a loan and whether 
the rate charged for installment credit is justified 
by the continuous use of goods purchased. 

The final test for each homemaker to decide is 
whether the energy and time released through the 
Wise use of installment credit will help improve 
home and community living. 
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Good Design for Mature Living 


Dr. Sharp is director of research at the Psychi- 
atric Institute of the Court of Chicago. At 
the 1949 annual meeting of the Illinois Home 
Economics the 
paper on mental health and its importance 
in the field of home economics on which this 


Association, she presented 


article is based. 


F our country is to survive as a happy place 

in which to live and if our freedoms and oppor- 

tunities to maintained, home econo- 
mists among others must take a new leadership in 
better adjustments and_ better 
mental hygiene. 

Need for such human 
our switching from one approach to another in our 
search for truth, knowledge, and happiness. We 
look to psychology for magical formulas, to medi- 
cine for a cure-all pill, to a single politician and a 
handful of-statesmen to solve our problems and to 


are be 


creating human 


adjustments is shown in 


live our lives for us. 

Progress is not made by what psychologists have 
described as “magic thinking.” Children do this 
magic thinking when, on a walk in the moonlight, 
they exclaim in great excitement, “Look! When 
I walk, the follows!” In their immature 
thinking, they get the sense of omnipotence: “I 


moon 


control the moon.” 

In normal mental and emotional growth, how- 
ever, the child soon observes and gradually accepts 
the fact that the moon rises, moves, and sets even 
while he remains entirely immobile. This phe- 
nomenon and many other unchangeable facts he 
figures out intellectually, adjusts to slowly, and ac- 
cepts emotionally. Emotional acceptance of reality 
; To 


be mature, to build gradually a well-adjusted emo- 


is a sign of a growing and maturing process. 


tional life, and to assume one’s place in family, 
work life, and society, the individual must give up 
the infantile method of magie thinking to control 
life and the attempt to hold it tight in his own 
hand for what psychologists call “lving by the 
principle of reality.” 

There are immature, insecure adults who must 
act all-powerful and all-knowing. There are even 
certain professional people who dash from place 
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AGNES A. SHARP 


to place, meeting to meeting, conference to confer- 
ence, elective office to elective office in their imma- 
ture effort at omnipotence and omnipresence. When 
an individual feels, whatever his age, that he is an 
exception to the human race, he remains an imma- 
ture person. Harry Overstreet, in his recent book 
The Mature 


members of our society are those grown-ups whose 


Mind, has said, “‘The most dangerous 


influence are adult, but whose motives 


infantile.” 


powers of 


and responses are 


Reality Principle of Living 

Infantile and immature magic thinking—power- 
ful formulas—must all give way, in a mature per- 
son, to the reality principle of living. Old-fash- 
ioned people have liked to eall this principle the 
acceptance of facts, simplicity, and humility. 

In diseases such as polio, heart disease, cancer, 
and arthritis, which are to date incurable, we find 
the patients and their families seeking a cure-all 
pill. Lee Steiner, in her book Where People Take 
Their Troubles, gives authentic examples of the 
dependency of these sufferers and their relatives 
on quacks and charlatans. 

In times of war, in depressions and recessions, in 
housing shortages, and in confusing national and 
international situations, personal frustrations in- 
herent in these problems seem to cause waves of 
hysterical regression within the adult population 
of the United States. 

All of our political parties at the time of an elee- 
tion make promises and slogans based on the idea 
that one all-powerful person could, perhaps with 
the help of a handful of men, if he wanted to, solve 
all our economic, racial, national, and international 
problems. No, we do not want a dictator; we want 
a benign, loving, and giving father who asks noth- 
ing in return. We do not want to give up rights, 


personal or state; we want all our freedoms; we 


don’t want to pay any increases in taxes; we want 
absolute security at home and abroad, not only for 
the present but for so long as each one of us shall 
These 
want, not necessarily for anyone else except 
ourselves and our families. We 
more than 40 hours a week, but we'd prefer a shorter 
Is this a fair 


live, and we plan to live to be 90 or 100. 
we 
want to work not 


week and a longer vacation period. 
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description of a childish effort at dependency and 
a desire to eat one’s cake and have it, too? 

A loving and wise parent does not continue to 
give unearned love and complete protection indefi- 
nitely. Very early in life, a child must begin to 
earn the love he needs so desperately, to develop 
his powers beyond the needs of childish dependence 
on his parents, and to achieve self-reliance and 
a working acceptance of reality in living. 


Training for Maturity 


How can the home economist meet the needs of 
our present-day world? First, our society in the 
United States, as we lose our pioneer status, desper- 
ately needs to assume responsibility in home, school, 
church, local community, and state for developing 
an increasing number of mature citizens. It is my 
firm conviction that home economists are closer 
to the roots of life than many other people. Much 
of their daily life is concerned with developing 
an ever-increasing number of mature and well- 
adjusted citizens. Their occupations are concerned 
with the stuff of daily life: nutrition, general health, 
safety, general science, child development, home 
furnishing, design for family living, training teen- 
agers how to plan and carry through the various 
tasks of homemaking, and a variety of other tasks. 
Perhaps I dare to summarize what I have just de- 
tailed as—Your job is teaching the present and 
upcoming generation of women and girls the fem- 
inine role in our ever-changing American society. 
If that does not cover all, perhaps we could say 
that home economists have the opportunity through 
their jobs to demonstrate good designs for mature 
living in the United States and to do preventive 
mental hygiene. They need to recognize and tell 
themselves continuously that it is their special pre- 
rogative and responsibility to train for mature per- 
sonal, family, business, and social living. 

The second opportunity for home economists 
develops from the fact that there are always two 
halves of the process of education, no matter what 
the field. First, there must be basic fact and infor- 
mation—a body of material to be taught. Second, 
that material must be assimilated and presented in 
a great variety of ways and at the times and places 
it is most needed to those who need the training. 


Importance of Applied Teaching 


In each science—physical, biological, and social 
-—a body of established and accepted material has 
been collected. by scientists using the techniques of 
research, observation, trial and error, planned ex- 
periments, and the experiences of man and animal 
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down through the ages. Without researchers, ex- 
perimenters, and recorders, a body of knowledge 
that is organized, catalogued, and available could 
not exist. 

The second half of the process of education is the 
applied teaching and dissemination of this store of 
knowledge. Teaching, training, lecturing, home 
demonstration, counseling, guidance, and formation 
of activity groups and discussion groups are some 
of the devices used for applying and using the new 
knowledge gained by scientists. Research-minded 
people, engineers in new areas of knowledge, and 
pioneers in thought and experiment are often not 
good teachers. Their minds and habits are those 
of hunters and searchers. Excellent teachers and 
applied scientists and organizers of socially useful 
programs are often more concerned with the devel- 
opment and application of knowledge than with 
research. I would hazard a guess that for each 
scientific technician producing new things we would 
need hundreds of people working just as hard adapt- 
ing, applying, teaching, and releasing the material 
for others to use. For instance, a new theory of 
personality development may be thought through 
and organized by one man in one school or uni- 
versity as the result of his long study. It takes at 
least one generation of psychologists to examine, 
experiment, study, apply, and evaluate its truth 
and usefulness to our complex society and to the 
individual and his personal problems. 

Home economists, whose total program is so in- 
clusive, should feel a special and enormous respon- 
sibility to take their unique place among the sci- 
entists in the important function of training for 
mature living in the areas of family relationships, 
business life, and citizenship. If you forget every- 
thing else I have written, please remember this: 
The connection is vital between love and civiliza- 
tion and bread. 


Love as a Measure of Maturity 


I have used the word love in connection with 
civilization and bread advisedly. Joan Younger, in 
“Mental Illness Begins at Home” in the May 1949 
Ladies Home Journal, says “Emotional strength 
comes from the capacity to love and be loved, and 
is thus the key to the prevention of mental illness.” 
Love is the most reliable measure of maturity 
ever discovered. 

The place of the home economist has been long 
established among the sciences. At the University 
of Chicago, child psychology is included in the 
department of home economics. In the depart- 
ment of human development at ¢he University of 
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Chicago, students are encouraged to study many 
of the courses in home economics. 

Have I proved that home economists are never 
expendable, that they are fully recognized as peers 
among scientists, particularly because of their valu- 
able contribution to our American way of life? 

I must make equally clear their deep and last- 
ing responsibility to fill with distinction this high 
position. Of what value is a high commission if 
those to whom it has descended do not recognize 
and accept it? That high calling is, in my mind, 
the achievement of a mature mind by the home 
economist and the consequent achievement of the 
same goal in the group, community, and area in 
which she serves. To be good citizens and to be 
happy individuals, we must achieve maturity and 
then act as mature persons despite external cir- 
cumstances. 

Franz Alexander, MD, at an Institute on Nurs- 
ing Education sponsored by the Illinois Society for 
Mental Hygiene on November 4 to 6, 1948 defined 
emotional maturity as follows: 

Maturity can be best understood from the so-called vector 
concept of life. Life can be viewed as a relationship be- 
tween three vectors: (1) the intake of energy in the form 
of nutritive substances and oxygen; (2) their partial re- 
tention for use in growth; and (3) the expenditure of 
energy to maintain existence, its loss in waste, heat and in 
propagation... As long as the human organism grows, intake 
and retention outweigh expenditure. Propagation may be 
understood as growth beyond the limits of the individual 
biological unit. .. . The process of growth has a natural limit 
when the cell reaches maturity. Thereafter reproduction 
occurs through the division of the cell. When a biological 
unit reaches a certain size, addition of substance and energy 
becomes impossible because its capacity to organize living 
matter has reached its limit. Individual growth then stops and 
propagation serves as a means of releasing surplus energy. 


It may be said, with reason, that the individual 
who has this maturity and who has found herself 
is one for whom life has meaning and purpose. A 
woman who has found herself has a sense of re- 
sponsibility and accomplishment. She sees herself 
not only as a person with individual needs to be ful- 
filled but as a member of society to which she can 
contribute. 

The person who is well integrated has a capacity 
for enjoyment. She is normally a gregarious per- 
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son, but her inner sense of balance gives her enough 
resources to enjoy being alone at times. With her 
self-acceptance and self-confidence, she becomes 
tolerant and patient. The individual with a sense 
of achievement has no need to bully, to nag, to 
belittle, to snub. 

In America, we do a rather remarkable job of 
teaching the how of things, but we are much less 
successful in teaching the why of things. We speak 
of tolerance in a broad, moral sense, but we scarcely 
realize that the attitude we show others depends 
not so much on what we say as what we do. To 
preach the Sermon on the Mount or the Golden 
Rule is one thing; to treat the butcher, the car 
conductor, the salesclerk, the schoolteacher, the 
newsboy, the laundress, the unemployed, the relief 
client with equal and unfailing courtesy is quite 
another matter. As women, we need a live curiosity 
about life and about what others face. People who 
live to themselves are generally left to themselves. 


Criteria of Emotional Maturity 


How does a woman know she has reached emo- 
tional maturity? She may never know it, but 
those around will know it and come to her for 
help and advice, for counsel and encouragement; 
for the truly mature woman has resolved her own 
conflicts. She is free from fears, compulsions, 
hates, and angers to the extent that she is able to 
help others by the overflowing of her love and her 
understanding. She will know herself, will know 
and like people, and will be willing to listen to 
them. The mature woman will work for the im- 
provement of society and for the elimination of its 
defects; but essentially she accepts it, partly be- 
cause she has been trained to accept it and partly 
because she recognizes that its value must be pre- 
served for the stability of individuals within that 
society. The home cannot be preserved in an un- 
stable society. The mature “woman alone,” whether 
unmarried, widowed, or divorced, will out of her 
freedom, her maturity, and her mobility be able to 
contribute much to her community at large. She 
can become, through a calm and understanding per- 
sonality, an individual to whom others will turn 
for comfort and aid. 


ACEI 1950 Study Conference 


The 1950 Study Conference of the Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional will be held in Asheville, North Carolina from April 9 to 14 on the theme 
“Using What We Know for Children—In the School, Home, and Community.” 











Impressions of folk Arts in Peru 











GRACE G. DENNY 


Miss Denny is a professor of home economics 
at the University of Washington. During her 
travel last year, while on sabbatical leave, 
she spent several months in Peru studying 
ancient textiles in museums and enjoying the 
country and folk arts she describes here. 
She is author of the widely used “Fabrics.” 


Peruvian as France is French. 


ERU is as 


Seeing the country for the first or hun- 
dredth time, you will still be impressed 


by the nativeness of the folk art and the particular 
animals of the Andes. 

What I observed and admired, also wondered 
at, in Peru were those things which are peculiar 
to the country, especially the folk art. This article 
explains some of my impressions. 

At the Museo de la Cultura Peruana in Lima the 
walls and cabinets are filled with garments, images, 
and implements that are truly Peruvian. Much of 
Peruvian practical art is traditional; the wealth of 
craftsmanship evident, for example, in the carv- 
ing of a gourd is traditional, as are the stylized 
vegetables, rows of marching llamas, and little 
dancing figures of girls and boys. These same 
patterns are knitted into sweaters, caps, stockings, 
and gloves seen in the markets. The stripes in the 
ponchos and mantas are equally traditional with 
their use of tropical color which enlivens a moun- 
tain culture. These objects express a way of life. 

In my quest for regional crafts, I climbed 14,000 
feet by plane and train from Lima to Juliaca in the 
This is the locale of the alpaca scarves 
It is merely a_ place 


Andes. 
and gaudy webbed belts. 
where the train stops between Arequipa and Cuzco. 

Since this is the traveled route, throngs of peo- 
ple pour down from the mountains to sell their 
weaving, knitting, fur rugs, and pottery to the 
A few Indians are allowed to peddle 


Passengers 


tourists. 
silver work in the first-class carriage. 
get off the train to bargain with vendors, almost 
hidden by the stock of bright textiles on their 
shoulders and arms. You always bargain and actu- 
ally feel shame When you stop to count how little 


you pay for the careful handwork. 
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DAL SEA LA SA SAAS 


E. F. Marten, University of Washington 





This woode nm cross, carve d in a style pe culiar to Joaquin 
Lopez of the 


blue, cerise, 


Ayacucho region, is painted in brilliant 


colors: yellow, red, green, gold, and white. 


On the platform are the natives wrapped in 
heavy wool clothing, the women in their many 
gay skirts, squatting before smoky braziers with 
clay pots. and chick- 
ens, they are eating a delicious-smelling stew out of 


Surrounded by dogs, cats, 


crude pottery or gourd bowls with wooden spoons. 
There is a sort of open-air restaurant set up where 
meals are sold. Some courageous travelers eat the 
native delicacies, such as sizzling anticuchos 
(chunks of veal hearts highly seasoned, skewered 
on a wire, and broiled over charcoal). 

There is always a mad scramble to make change 
just before the train starts. Bargains are made 
Prices drop as 
the time nears for the whistle to blow. At this sta- 
tion and several others along the way, you acquire 
much knitted and material. 

It was on a trip to Huancayo and Ayacucho that 
I found the most interesting things to buy. The 
is via the highest railroad in the 


Henry 


through the open train window. 


woven 


only way to go 


world—that famed engineering feat of 
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Meiggs of the USA. All day long we were climb- 
ing, with many changes of engines and complete 
switchbacks. Our “tren de Sierra,” bearing its 
symbol—the Ilama—on each ear, finally brought 
us to Huancayo at seven in the evening. We had 
traversed the 44 bridges, gone through 66 tunnels, 
and experienced a snow storm. Before we reached 
the Punto Mas Alto, 16,000 feet, an attendant 
came through the train administering oxygen from 
a goatskin receptacle to those about to have 
soroche (mountain sickness). There was no mo- 
notony on this trip. Besides the served meals and 
afternoon tea, there was always something to buy 
at stations. -In one there were picturesque baskets 
of apples, grapes, chirimoyas, mangoes, oranges, 
and bananas; at another, strings of fruit-like Della 
Robbia wreaths made by sewing raffia through the 
skins of lemons, oranges, and nisperas. There is 
a station where, on the way down, you buy through 
the car window fresh violets in bunches about the 
size of a baby’s head. Among the natives, eating 
goes on continuously. The varied landscape keeps 
you constantly alert. You never tire of the ter- 
raced plots on the mountains. Some appear to lie 
The Indians living in the 


at a 60-degree angle. 
valleys climb to these fields daily to make a crop. 


: 
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E. F. Marten, University of Washington 
This cross, made of scrap tin and gaily painted, blends 
the symbols of the crucifixion with the Inca images of the 
Sun and moon This type of CTOSS is place d on the roof of 


a ne wly erected building afte r its dedication by a priest. 
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Everyone goes to Huancayo for the Sunday 
fair—only I did not. I went on to Ayacucho for 
the end of Holy Week. Old, rickety busses on 
this 165-mile trip go three times a week over a 
one-way road. It was not an easy experience but 
one that gave a feeling of the grandeur of the coun- 
try. The old town of Ayacucho with its 33 churches 
is to have a modern tourist hotel, but we found 
accommodations most primitive in 1949. The 
cathedral with its rich silver altars, paintings, and 
sculptures dominates the plaza, which is the center 
of all activities. On three sides, the Indians squat- 
ting over braziers cooking rice, stew, and coffee 
are always eating. On the night of Good Friday, 
processions with statues on platforms, candles, 
torches, drums, and bands made an uncanny sight. 
Saturday was the day for a big feria on a moun- 
Many Indi- 


ans trudged over the mountains from their homes 


tain near by—Cerro de Acuchimay. 


perhaps 10 to 15 miles away—bringing produce 
on burros or llamas, and here they camped for 
three days. We had pictured the fair as a place 
to buy good examples of craftwork, but it turned 
out to be the animal fair and sale. On the strects 
of the town, we were always trying to keep out 
of the way of bulls, fast horses, sheep, goats, bur- 
ros, and pigs. 

On Saturday night, there was a cultural fair in- 
doors sponsored by the Minister of Education. 
Miss Bustamente, an artist from Lima, had worked 
many weeks to assemble crafts of the region. She 
said the Indians had to be visited and persuaded 
that they had something worth while. There were 
paintings by local artists, woven alpaca rugs, mo- 
saic fur rugs, and richly tooled leather saddles. It 
was here that I bought the wooden cross shown in 
the illustration. This rough bit of handwork is truly 
an expression of the religious feeling of the Indians. 
Joaquin Lopez is the only craftsman who makes 
these crosses. I have seen his work in the Lima Cul- 
tural Museum and in a national art exhibition there. 
All the symbols of the crucifixion are shown; the 
head of Christ modeled in clay with crown of 
thorns below the letters INRI (of course the Indians 
do not know the Latin for Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews). Also there are the cock that crowed, 
the spears of the Roman soldiers, the garment of 
Christ, the ladder, the sacred heart, and the chalice. 
The colors painted on the wood in childlike designs 
are magenta, blue, pink, green, purple, gold, and 
white. 

The interesting crude pottery bulls of Pueara and 
the horses of Quinoa at the exhibit did not tempt 
me to buy because of their fragilitv. I did get 
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some tiny alabaster carvings—a woman spinning 
and a holy family—all done crudely but expres- 
It was here that we saw regional dances 


the reed pipes, 


sively. 
with typical Quechua orchestra 
drums, native harp, guitar, and violin. The same 
types of dances were performed late at might in 
the plaza. We had seen them also in Cuzeo. The 
costumes were gay and at first seemed strange with 
the remnants of old Inea ideas plus Spanish colonial 
features—straw or felt hats with much rickrack 
braid and sequins atop knitted stocking caps. 

In one of the dances, huge shears were clanked 
to emphasize the rhythm or the leader cracked a 
whip at intervals. Sometimes masks were worn, 
such as the stocking cap drawn over the entire 
head with holes for eyes and mouth. The December 
1949 issue of Vogue showed a picture in color of 
these masks. The tempo of the dances was fast 
and furious. The Quechua melodies at first seemed 
strange; then they were haunting and fascinating. 
In Huaneayo, at a tin shop, I got the tin cross 
pictured. This is an elaborate version of the metal 
cross put on the ridge of roofs in this region. The 
crosses are usually simple coiled forms of wire 
or scrap metal in shape of a ¢ called “salva casa,” 
which is placed on the roof after the new building 
has been blessed by the priest. The cross shown 
here would not be durable in the wind. The cock 
on top is curiously out of proportion. In addition 
to the symbols of the crucifixion are the sun and 
moon of old Inea worship and a pair of Peruvian 
flags. The black-haired (Indian) angel in pink 
robe was cut from a tin can. 

My precious alpaca blankets and rugs in natural 
browns of the alpaca were found in a Huancayo 
shop as well as the collection of carved gourds I 
had expected to be able to purchase at the Sun- 
day fair. 

The chief hair-bearing animals of the Andes 
play an important role in the life of the people. 
Fortunately, I was introduced by Sylvan Stroock 
of New York to Jesus F. Echecopar of Lima. Mr. 
Kcheeopar, a citizen of the world, scholarly and 
charming, is head of Compania Lanera Industrial, 
the largest company selling wool (rare hairs) to 
England and the United States. At a wool scour- 
ing plant and a rug factory in Arequipa, I was able 
to get specimens of the different colors of alpaca and 
samples of vicuma and llama hair. From train 
windows, I saw all the types of animals and smelled 
the llamas in the plaza of Cuzeo. One story they 
love to tell in Lima is of an enthusiastic Ameri- 
can woman who took a flying trip before writing 
a book on South America. In it she mentioned 











Llamas, black, brown, and white, trotting up to a railway 


station in Central Peru 


riding a llama through the streets of Lima. (The 
llama will carry 100 pounds and no more. He is 
never seen at sea level.) 

The emblem of Peru carried away by all visitors 
is the llama. You see him in hand-wrouglht silver 
bracelets, in patch-work fur rugs, and every kind 
of souvenir. The llama is the largest of all the hair- 
bearing animals of this region. He lives at an 
altitude of 8,000 to 13,000 feet on barren, dry 
ground. With his long neck he seems to look 
down on all the animal kingdom, including man. 
He is the burden bearer over the highest passes; 
he can go five days without eating and on 20- to 
30-day drives as far as 25 miles a day. The natives 
adorn the lead llama with bells and dress him up 
with bright yarns, necklaces, and ear trims. His 
flesh is a source of food. Meat of different animals 
may be seen hung on a post or clothesline to dry 
in the wind and sun; it is called charqui. It is 
what we would call jerked meat. In some places, 
llama dung is the only source of fuel. In ancient 
ceremonies, llamas were led to the sacrifice by long 
elaborate cords. This animal has a double fleece, 
with coarse long hairs predominating, and then 
the thick wooly undercoat. Llama hair was used 
in ancient times, as now, chiefly for cords, belts, 
and coarse fabrics. 

The smallest and most appealing of the animals 
is the vicuna. He is slender, alert, and timid. His 
soft brown color, described as cinnamon, is difficult 
to discern against the background—his natural pro- 
tection. In Inea times, every vicuha was Inea 
property, carefully numbered and guarded. Now, 
hunting is prohibited by law; yet, it goes on all 
the time; the export of vicufia skins is forbidden, 
but tourists get around this law by obtaining a per- 
mit with government stamp. The animals are 
steadily decreasing. From an adult vicuna, one- 
half pound of hair can be obtained a vear, and it 
































takes the hair of 10 to 12 animals to make a yard 


of overcoating. The natural color varies, but the 


cloth is seldom dyed. 

The most important animal commercially is 
Its hair is longer (4 to 12 and even 
20 inches); the animal somewhat resembles an An- 


the alpaca. 


gora goat; the hair is strong and warmer than wool. 
The animals may be white, black, two grays, sev- 
eral browns, or mottled. AI] of these natural colors 
make the most beautiful blankets and rugs. Alpaca 
hair may be dyed any color. The Indians today 
use manufactured dyes of brillant magenta, green, 
blue, red, and yellow—not the soft subtle colors 
used by their ancestors, who got them from natura 
sources. 

Besides the many types of animals, several hy- 
The bulk of all 


the ancient fabrics was made from alpaca hair 


brids result from interbreeding. 


Sheep, not known until after the Spanish conquest 
(16th century), are common now; but wool is not 
prized as are the fine hairs. 

In Huancayo, at the Sunday fair, you can find 
simple little toys of wood crudely painted as shown 
in the illustration. The favorite subject for carving 
is the Ilama. Gourds are so important that there is 
a museum publication on culture of gourds with 
some 18th century examples of carving. Among 
the common uses are as cups for chicha (the fer- 
mented corn liquor); shallow bowls for stew, eaten 
with a hand-carved wooden spoon, usually decorated 
on the handle. Small gourds with dried seeds are 
used for rattles in the dance. Larger ones have a 
notched cover and are usually decorated in bands 
with rows of llamas, birds, corn, people dancing, 
Deco- 


rations are made by low carving and acid burning 


bits of houses, and musical instruments 


to give a rich brown for contrast. These are remi- 
niscent of the designs on ancient Greek vases. The 
life of the people is recorded here. One very old 


Wooden tous sold at Sunday market. 


E. F. Marten, University of Washington 
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gourd was decorated not in rows but spontaneously, 
as the craftsman fancied. Some figures suggest 
Egyptian drawing, and others are as modern as 
Braque. 

Among common sights in the mountain regions 
is a tiny boy, barefooted and wearing an old richly 
striped poncho, knitting as he watches the flocks 
He is all alone and very solemn. Men, women, 
and children spin as they go about their duties 
The performance is entirely unconscious and grace- 
ful. The elastic wool yarn causes the spindle to 
bounce like a yoyo on a string. 

The Indians wear the handsomest ponchos or 
mantas—many of them old and with delightful 
color, which is not to be found in the market. You 
can never persuade an Indian to sell any of his 
clothing, and it is almost impossible to get a spindle 
from the spinner. They have a feeling for their 
familiar possessions, and most things they are will- 
ing to sell are crude in color. Yet it is customary to 
bind a lovely handwoven manta with pink cambric, 
stitched many times on a sewing machine. The 
women are so proud of machine stitching that they 
make faney patterns on their handmade cloth to 
decorate their garments. 

Here, as in Italy and Japan, I found it diffieult 
to get excellent examples of regional crafts. Con- 
tact with tourists seems to spoil the taste. The 
biggest trade is in handwrought silver; the second 
in importance is the sale of fur robes of alpaca 
or vicuna, usually in elaborate patterns of dark and 
light made by sewing scraps of fur together to 
make geometric or even pictorial designs. Most 
of the blankets and rugs have startling figures not 
in the best tradition Much of the work is copied 
from the colonial period and is more Spanish than 
Peruvian. 

My standard for purchases was set by what | 
saw at the Museo de la Cultura in Lima. 


The te chnique s used here are weft patte rn. doublecloth. and wai p patte 


E. F. Marten, University of Washingt 








Consumers Speak 


Miss Mitchell, head of the department of tex- 
tiles and clothing at the University of Mary- 


land, and Mrs. Wilbur, a member of this 
department, summarize the results of this 
Consumer Spe aks proj ct. As in similar 


projects reported in the JOURNAL, groups of 
discussed and voted volun- 
tarily they 


desirable or essential in consumer goods. 


consumers have 


for characteristics considered 


HROUGH the Consumer Speaks project of 
the American Home Economics Association, 
women have co-operated again in expressing 
preferences concerning another article of clothing 
skirts. A_ total 3,545 


from 152 groups in 19 states have discussed and 


separate of consumers 
voted upon the characteristics desired in skirts and 
the information wanted on their labels. Of this 
number, 2,175 were students, with whom separate 
skirts are popular wardrobe items. 

A keen interest in the materials used in skirts is 
indicated the summary of in table 1. 
This element accounted for 45 the 
votes on “Characteristics Desired” and 80 per cent 
of those polled on “Information Wanted on Labels.” 
prominently in the 


Design, fit, and size 


by votes 


per cent of 


Good workmanship figured 
voting of these consumers. 
received fewer votes yet enough to point out some 
sources of real problems in consumer satisfaction 
from separate skirts. 

The women expressel interest in knowing the 


TABLE 1 


Summary of votes on separate skirts 


NUMBER OF VOTES 
ELEMENTS On On 
Charaeteristics Information 
Desired Wanted on Labels 


Materials 16,938 9 828 
Size and fit 2,682 957 
Construction 12,953 633 
Design 5,009 510 
Others 146 302 

Total 37 ,728 12,230 
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on Separate Skirts 


T. FAYE MITCHELL and JUNE C. WILBUR 


TABLE 2 


Votes on characteristics of materials 


MATERIALS NUMBER OF VOTES 
Fabric 
Finish (preshrunk and moth-, 
crease-, and water-resistant) 3,745 
Color (colorfastness, evenness of 
color, suitability, and variety) 1 843 
Care 1,440 
Fiber 1.405 
Quality 829 
Weave 332 
Total Q 594 
Fasteners and buttons 
Zippers 
Concealed with lock 1.970 
Zipper (length, covered, non- 
rusting) 708 
. 2,678 
Buttons and buckles 
Buttons, durable, washable, 
not plastic, and fast color 186 
Button, extra 62 
Washable buckle on belt 19 ia 
2bi 
Total 2.945 
Hem tape 1.651 
Thread 
Good quality 809 
Matching color 280 
Colorfast 154 
Total 1,243 
Band 
Suitable stiffening 516 
Stretchproof 260 
Shrinkproof 38 
Elastic 5 
Total S19 
Seam binding 
Color blended with fabric 554 
Durable 112 
Total 666 
Trimmings, cleanable 20 
Grand total 16.938 
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fiber content; some wanted only 100 per cent wool. 
They wanted such serviceability finishes as shrink- 
age control, moth resistance, and crease resistance 
They asked for good colors, which are fast for the 
purpose intended, and they wanted this information 
before they bought the skirt. They desired further 
that the fabrie be of good quality, that it retain 
its shape, and that it resist shine. Finally, they 
wanted to know how to care for the garment. (See 
table 2.) 


TABLE 3 
Votes on characteristics of construction 


CONSTRUCTION NUMBER OF VOTES 
Seams +. 406 
Hems 3,415 
Fasteners 

Buttons, buttonholes, and hooks and eves 


well made and well sewed 1 365 
Zipper—securely sewed with well-mack 
placket 15 1 R60 
Stitching 1,170 
Band (interfaced, cut, and sewed straight) 1,161 
Pleats—sufficiently deep, even 693 
Pockets—eveuly stitched 176 
Nap or pile running same Way and up 72 
Total 12.953 
TABLE 4 
Votes on characteristics of design 
DESIGN NUMBER © VOTES 
Cut on straight of fabric wr 
Pattern matched at seams 1 361 
Buttons (flat on band, suitable size) 152 
Bands 
Slip-proof bands 334 
Bands desired 128 162 
Suitability and variety of style 205 
Fabric variety 125 
Not too narrow for walking 107 
Fitted and with half lining 115 
Well-cut 64 
Back panel lining 58 
Loops at belt for hanging 57 
Practical placket and band design 52 
Opening, side or back 16 
Pocket well stitched and set in 36 
Yoke at top of skirt 19 
Harmonious accessories 17 
Panel in straight skirt 12 
No back pleat 8 
Total 5,009 
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Details of construction polled the second largest 
number of votes on the characteristics desired 
(table 3). 
the original data showed that 1,748 were for seams 


Of the 4,406 votes on seam allowances, 


of five-eighths of an inch or more (612 were for one- 
inch side seams) and 1,698 were for well-pressed 
and properly finished seams. These women wanted 
hems of appropriate width for the design and 
fabric, and desired them to have the proper finish 
and inconspicuous stitching. 

Other aspects of good workmanship requested 
were straight machine stitching of the correct num- 
ber of stitches per inch, with the ends of thread 
securely fastened; well-made plackets, generally 
with zippers; appropriate fasteners on the band, 
firmly sewed; and a preshrunk and stretehproof in- 


ner facing of the band. (See table 2.) 


TABLE 5 


Votes on characteristics of size and fit 


SIZ} ANI IT NUMBER OO} VoTES 
Uz¢ 
System 
Proportioned 760 
Sized by waist and hip 155 
Made in 3 lengths—average, 
short, and long 114 
Sized for slender, average, and 
full hips rv 1 106 
Standardization 797 
More hip fullness 177 
More junior sizes jo 
Full enough 4 
Larger sizes 33 
Made in half sizes la 
Total 2 , 267 
Fit 
Cut so it won't ride up 269 
2-inch lap on waist band Ss 
Band—adjustable and comfort- 
able width is 
Total 115 
Grand total 2 §R2 


These women and girls asked in various ways 
lor good, wearable designs, which look and fit well 
and at the same time allow for easy movement. 
They wanted variety in both fabric and design. 
They voted for cutting with the straight grain, 
for matching of plaids and stripes at the seams, and 


for bands designed and made to fit. They wanted 
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TABLE 6 


Summary of characteristics about which information is wanted 


on labels for separate skirts 


CHARACTERISTICS NUMBER Ot 
Materials 
Fabric 
Care (cleaning, washing, ete.) .| 2,975 
Finish (shrink, crease, moth- 
proof, etc.) 2.537 
Fiber (per cent wool, per cent 
new, per cent other fibers, 
ete.) 1.788 
Color (colorfast, ete.) 1,198 
Grade 215 
Weave 187 
Labor conditions 50 
Weight 16 
Name of manufacture 6 
‘ 9,002 
Fasteners 
Zippers (7-inch, concealed, cor- 
rect weight, rustproof) 198 
Buckle on belt 31 
Button, extra 10 
239 
Thread 
Good quality 171 
Matching and colortast tI 19 
Band 
Waistband stiffened 182 
Waistband shrinkproot 29 211 
: 164 
Binding for hems and seams 
Size and fit 
System (proportioned, by waist, 
by waist and hip) O43 
, "7 
Standardized obi 
Three lengths: short, average, 
and long 100 
All size data on 1 label 1 
. ») 
Fit 2 
Const ation 
‘ on 
seam ee 
‘ 
Hem 14 
on 
Band 12) 
Fasteners 64 
Stitching ol 
Pleat y 
Design 
9° 
Cut eda 
Band bo 
Color variet\ I4 
Lining 1 
Trade-mark and manufacture 


Grand total 





VOTES 


9 82S 


O57 


633 
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these and other design features to be functional as 
well as decorative. (See table 4.) 

For easier and better fitting of separate skirts, 
the women voted for more proportioned sizing of 
these garments. Many recognized a need for stand- 
ardization of sizes and requested more size offerings 
in this wardrobe item. (See table 5.) 

The vote of these consumers on the need for in- 
formation was impressive. (See table 6.) They 
wanted to know fiber content, to have instructions 
on care, and to have a record of expected per- 
formance. These last two items were very im- 
portant to them. They asked that this informa- 
tion and the specifications about size be on the 
labels, preferably on a single label. The partici- 
pants in this study have expressed their views 
from their own experience quite clearly and con- 


cisely. 





The 1950 Goal Rush Is On! 


Goal rush or “gold rush,” whichever 
way we put it, July 1950 should see us 
the winners in our stampede for Funds 
for Permanent Headquarters. 

The ideal goal toward which we have 
worked is $15 per member. Six states 
(Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) hav 
crossed the goal. Six others (District 
of Columbia, Michigan, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia) 


have crossed the $10 line. 





Are you proud of the score your state 


has made? If not, what contribution of 





time, thought, or money can you make to 
help your team win? Have you and | 
vour associates bought copics of The 
AHEA Saga? Your state’s PHF gets a 
eredit of $1 for every copy sold in your 
state. 

When this vear's contest closes in July, 


| let vour state be acclaimed a winner! 




















Boston Extends a Cordial Welcome 


Miss Mahan. chairman of the local publicity 
the will be 
assisted by Ann Danaher. Buchanan, 
and Lyda Flanders. The 


arrangenre nts, with Kathe rine Bake ras chan - 


for annual meeting, 


Doris 


committee 


commiuttce 


} 
on local 


man, is conce ntrating on convention plans. 


HE Massachusetts Home Economics Assoria- 
tion, with civie leaders and businessmei ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to home econoniists 
from the various states to be their guests during the 
41st annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association to be held in Boston from July 
ll to 14. 
A program that will be extremely intcrcsting to 
all home economists is now being planned by the 
committees in charge of arrangements. 


A New 
party will be two high lights ol the meeting. In 


England clambake and a= sugaring-oft 


vou donot know what a sugaring-off party 


CASE 


is, let us tell you. Snow is now being packed in 


barrels in Vermont to be kept frozen until next 
July. It will then be shipped to Boston; hot 
Vermont maple sirup will be poured over it, and 
vou will have the 


fun of spooning the 

hardened sirup off the 

snow and eating it. 
For those who wish 


Bos- 


will be 


to see historie 


ton, tours 
Visits may 
the old 
new State 
Faneuil Hall’ 
eradle of lib- 
the Old North 
Chureh, made famous 
by Paul Revere’s 
ride; Bunker Hill. 
Another 
you 


planned. 
be 
an d 
Houses; 


the 


made to 


erty; 


tour will 


take to Lexing- 


ton and Coneord, 


where will see 
the home of Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, the 


vou 


Charles Rive r and 
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and ANN DANAHER 


AGNES MAHAN 


\leott. 
Nathaniel 


e spent visiting Har- 


Concord Bridge, the home of Louisa May 
and the Old Manse 


Hawthorne. A day may | 


once the home of 


vard University, the Harvard Medical School, 
Radcliffe and Simmons Colleges, the Boston Art 
Museum, the Boston Public Library, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

A bus trip will be arranged for those wishing 
to ride along our North and South Shores and 
enjoy their scente beauties. The trip to the 
North Shore, bordering on the Atlantie Ocean, may 


include a visit to the Gloucester Fisheries 
[It would be impossible for us to enumerate the 
worth seeing in and around 


many things that are 


Boston. We ho} e you will stay over a few days to 


The re 
} 


cordial weleome awaiting you 


explore on your own will alwavs be a 


Watch the JoURNAL each month 
the The 


program, short features about some of the speak- 


(Eprror’s Nore. 


for information about annual meeting 


ers, the entertainment that is in store for 


you in 
Boston, and tips on how to make this visit to New 


Kngland a time to remember will be included in 


spring issues of the JOURNAL.) 





Convention Bureau, Boston Chamber of Ce 


Hatch Me moral Shell 








DAY, 


Sunday 


July 9 


Monday 
July 10 


Tuesday 
July 11 


Wednesday 


July 12 


Thursday 
July 13 


Friday 
July 14 


Saturday 
July 15 


Tentative Program 


Boston, Massachusetts—July 11 to 14, 1950 


Board Meetings: July 9, 10, and 15 


41st Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Theme: “Enlarging the Sphere of Home Economics” 


MORNING 


10:00 Executive board meeting (elected offi- 
cers, chairmen of departments and 
staff 


divisions, and headquarters 


officers) 


9:00 Executive board meeting 

9:30 Special meetings 
National chairmen with 

respective state chairmen 


committee 


National committee chairmen with 
committee members 

Committees of departments and divi- 
sions (Chairmen of divisions and 
departments will be in executive 
board meeting morning and after- 
noon.) 


10:09 Registration 


8:00 Registration 
10:00 General session 
BEat- 


LEY, president, Simmons College 


Welcome address —Bancrort 
International speaker 
President's address—- Marit Dyt 
president, AHEA 


7:30 Omicron Nu breakfast 

8:30 Eve opener 

9:30 General session Family Living 
1950 

New Developments in Family Eco- 

MARGARET Brew, Bureau 

Nutrition and 


nomics 

of Human Home 
Economics 

New Developments in Textiles—-Ep 
WARD R. ScHWARZ 

Preview of Midcentury White House 


Conference—-KaTHARINE F. Len- 


ROOT 
7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi and Phi Upsilon 
Omicron breakfasts 


a 


:30 Eye opener 


30 AHEA council and business meetings 


~ 


30 Eye opener 


:30 Department meetings 


00 Executive board meeting 


State presidents’ meeting 


AFTERNOON 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


2:00 Executive board meeting 
2:00 Special meetings 


Same type of meetings as in morning 


Registration 
2:00 Division meetings (single or joint as 
determined by chairmen) 
4:15 Special meetings 
National chairmen of divisions, de- 
partments, and committees with 
respective state chairmen 
National chairmen of divisions and 
departments with officers and com- 
mittee chairmen 
National committees (chairmen with 
committee members) 


12:00 Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 Department meetings (single or joint 


as determined by chairmen) 


12:00 Alumnae luncheons 


2:00 Division meetings 


1:30 General session An Enlarged Sphere 
ot Home 


Moore 


BERNIC! 
Board 


Economics 
consultant, Texas 


for Vocational Education 


3:00 AHEA council meeting 


12:00 Luncheon for executive board and 


state presidents 


EVENING 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


8:00 Get-acquainted party 
Meeting of AHEA program-of-work 
committee. This includes the chair- 
man, Virginia Cutler, the present 
chairmen of AHEA divisions, the 
present and incoming chairmen of 
departments, and a representative 


of the state presidents 


10:00 Registration closes 


5:00 Registration closes 
7:30 Research seminars 
Special meetings 
Consumer interests 
Public relations 
“A College of Home Economics’ 
Cornell film) 


l'ree 


7:00 Midcentury International Dinner, hon- 
oring early-day home economists and 


international guests 


Clambake 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


State presidents’ meeting 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in sueceeding issues of the JoURNAL. 


Information about hotels and a hotel reservation form may be found on page 243 of the ad section. 
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Folic Acid and Vitamin 6,, 


as Antianemia Factors’ 


Dr. Westerman is a professor in the foods and 
nutrition department of the School of Home 


Economics at Kansas State College. 


NTIL 1926, the various treatments used for 

pernicious anemia were of little value. Then 

came the announcement by Minot, Murphy, 
and Whipple that large amounts of liver taken 
daily would aid in rebuilding the blood system. 
Since it was difficult for patients to consume large 
amounts of liver, investigators had the problems 
of preparing concentrates of the liver fraction and 
of the isolation or synthesis of the specific sub- 
stance which brought about the beneficial results. 
Concentrates have been prepared, but more than 
20 years have passed without the specifie factor’s 
being isolated. It is only within the last three or 
four vears that investigators have come close to 
a solution of the problem. Since liver is rich in 
the B vitamins, different vitamins have been con- 
sidered separately as the elusive factor. At present, 


folic acid and vitamin B,, are showing the most 
promising results, 

The story of the discovery of folie acid 
B,. is Chicks, 


monkeys, and microorganisms played an important 


and 


vitamin an interesting one. rats, 
part in the investigations before these compounds 


Workers 
first 


were related to anemias in human beings. 


in several different laboratories, who at ap- 
peared to be working on diverging problems, soon 
found About 10 years 


ago Stokstad and Manning (/), in their experiments 


themselves in agreement. 
on the riboflavin requirement of the chick, and 
Almquist and Klose (2), who were interested in the 
vitamin K requirement of chicks, observed better 
growth in the chicks when the diets contained mid- 
dlings and yeast than when the veast was replaced 
by riboflavin, thiamine, and filtrate factor concen- 
Economics 
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trate. Evidently, a new unidentified growth-stimu- 
lating factor was present in the crude materials. 
After detailed this substance 
to be a new factor, it was designated as Factor U. 
Parrott 
substance in 


studies had shown 
(3), also studying chicks, 
found a the 
not present in aleoholie extract, which not only 


Hogan and 


water extract of liver, 
stimulated growth in the chicks but brought about 
a remission of a severe anemia of the macrocytic 
hypochromie type, which is characterized by abnor- 
mally large red blood cells and by a marked de- 
crease of these cells in the circulating blood. Since 
the substance was water soluble, it belonged with 
the B vitamins and was called B,, the “ec” stand- 
ing for “chick.” 

A new factor present in yeast extract, reported 
by Snell and Peterson (4) to be necessary for the 


called the L. 
The next year, Hutchings and associ- 


erowth of Lactobacillus casei, was 
casel factor. 
ates (5) found this factor necessary for the growth 
of chicks. Pfiffner, Hogan, and associates (6) and 
Stokstad (7), in two independe nt laboratories, ISO- 
lated concentrates of the new vitamin and demon- 


strated that Factor U, vitamin B,., and the L. casei 
factor were identical. 

A substance nec ssary tor the growth of strepto- 
coccus 


the L. 
Snell, and Williams 


lactis R, which had properties similar to 
easel factor, had been reported by Mitchell, 
(8). This material was pres- 
ent in spinach and other leafy materials and was 
given the name “folie acid” from the Latin “folium” 
meaning leaf. Other sources included liver, kidney, 


veast, and mushrooms. The term folie acid came 


Into use as a substance necessary for the growth 
of microorganisms and for growth and hemoglobin 
formation, particularly in chicks 

Some years before, Day and associates (9) had 
demonstrated the presence of a substance in yeast 
and liver concentrates which aided in maintaining 


blood 
they designated vitamin M. 


normal formation in monkeys and which 


Waisman and Elveh- 
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jem (10) found that leukopenia, a reduction in 
number of leucocytes in the blood, a vitamin M 
deficiency symptom, was alleviated by a folie acid 
concentrate. It appeared that vitamin M was 
either the same or interchangeable with S. lactis 
R and the L. casei factor. 

Keresztesy, Rickes, and Stokes (/1) compared 
the amount of folie acid and L. casei factor in liver 
extracts and found that some extracts were more 
active for S. lactis R than for L. casei. Spinach 
had the same activity for both of these organisms. 
Here was the possibility of a new growth factor 
for S. lactis R other than folie acid. Briggs and 
co-workers (12) suggested that folie acid was prob- 
ably a fragment of a large molecule. Their work 
showed two factors necessary for chicks, vitamin 
B,, (the feather faetor), and vitamin B,, (the 
growth factor). 

Mims, Trotter, and Day (13) aided in removing 
some confusion when they found that an enzyme 
prepared from rat liver made tissues and extracts 
of folic acid more available to S. lactis R. It was 
shown by Briggs and associates (14) that boiling 
a folic acid coneentrate of liver or yeast with mild 
acid or alkali made it more available to S. lactis 
R. In the light of these findings, it was considered 
that the growth factor was in a conjugated form 
and had to be broken down before it was available 
to the organism. This fact became apparent when 
folie acid was finally synthesized, 

The synthesis of folic acid was accomplished by 
Angier and associates (15), and they were able to 
show that the synthetic product had the same prop- 
erties as the L. casei factor isolated from liver. 


Chemistry of Folic Acid 

As soon as folie acid was synthesized, it became 
known by its chemical name, pteroylglutamie acid. 
It also has been found in other forms known as 
conjugates. The L. casei factor from fermentation 
residues has proved to be pteroyldiglutamylglutamic 
acid, which differs from folie acid by having three 
glutamic acid units instead of only one. The B, 
conjugate isolated by Pfiffner e¢ al. (16) has seven 
glutamic units and is known as _ pteroylheptoglu- 
tamic acid. These authors think the B. conjugate 
is available to chicks. 

Swendseid and associates (17) made rats leu- 
kopenic with sulfasuxidine and treated them with 
both pteroylglutamic acid and pteroylheptoglutamic 
acid. They found that the conjugate, when given 
orally, was as active as the free acid in alleviation 
of the leukopenic symptoms in the animals. When 


injected, however, it was less effective. These 


results may be cxplained on the basis of the hydrol- 
ysis of the conjugate to the free acid by the digestive 
enzymes before absorption into the blood stream. 


Occurrence of Folie Acid 

Nutritionally, folie acid is not a problem since 
it is widely distributed in nature. According to 
Olson, Burris, and Elvehjem (18), fresh, deep-green 
leafy vegetables and liver have a very high content 
of folie acid; fresh green vegetables, cauliflower, 
and kidney rank high; beef, veal, and dry break- 
fast foods prepared from wheat rank medium; while 
root vegetables, tomatoes, cucumbers, light-green 
leafy vegetables, bananas, pork, ham, lamb, cheese, 
milk, breakfast cereals from rice and corn, and 
many canned foods are low in folie acid. 

The folie acid content of the blood of animals 
has been determined by Sechweigert and Pearson 
(19). The blood of man and eattle has 2 micro- 
grams of free folie acid per 100 ml. Pigs, chickens, 
and turkeys have 8 to 10 times this amount. The 
plasma has less than the whole blood. Folie aeid 
appears to be synthesized in the intestines of higher 
animals. <A deficiency does not occur unless there 
is some malfunctioning of the body so that the 
substance is not utilized. 

This vitamin is easily destroyed in the cooking 
process. Cheldelin, Woods, and Williams (20) 
found that, of all the B vitamins studied, folie acid 
showed the greatest losses during cooking. It is 
destroyed by light and by heating in acid, but heat 


alone docs not destroy it. 


Physiological Effects in Human Beings 

Folie acid has been used quite extensively in the 
correction of blood disturbances in human beings. 
Anemie conditions, however, may arise from a num- 
ber of factors, and folie acid may not be specific 
for all types of anemia. Haden (2/7) has suggested 
that folie acid is specific for the treatment of sprue, 
as it corrects the glossitis and diarrhea which ac- 
company this disease. 

Spies et al. (22) found that folie acid produced 
a satisfactory clinical and hemopoietic response in 
32 cases of macrocytic anemia. These patients had 
red cell counts less than 3 million/eu mm, and bone 
marrow showed a typical erythroblastie arrest. 
They had been deficient in protein and B complex 
vitamins for many years and showed a severe gloss- 
itis, fatigue, and loss of appetite. Folie acid was 
administered in doses of 10 mg daily, and within 
three days the patients were more alert and de- 
manded more food. After 76 days, blood count was 
4.6 million/cu mm; patients could return to work. 
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Haden (21) also suggests the use of folic acid 
in the treatment of nutritional macrocytic anemias 
in children and during pregnancy. In this type ot 
anemia, the red blood cells are larger than normal; 
this author thinks this condition is an indication 
for use of folie acid. Thus the indications are that 
folic acid is quite definitely specific for cases of 
nutritional macrocytic anemia. 

Other conjugates of pteroylglutamic acid have 
been used clinically. Pteroyldiglutamylglutamic 
acid has been used by Spies and associates (23) 
in treating patients with sprue, Addisonian perni- 
cious anemia, and nutritional macrocytic anemia. 
It was found to be effective in producing a hema- 
tological and clinical response. This compound 
has two more molecules of glutamic acid and is 
not excreted so rapidly in the urine of persons with 
nutritional macrocytic anemia as is the pteroylglu- 
tamic acid. Both these compounds, if given in suffi- 
cient amounts, are capable of hemopoietic remis- 
sion, although,milligram for milligram,the response 
is greater to the pteroylglutamic acid than to the 
conjugated form. Many patients with macrocytic 
anemia are unable to convert the pteroyldiglutamy!l- 
glutamic acid, the vitamin B,. conjugate, to free 
folic acid. This becomes important in view of the 
fact that much of the folie acid in nature occurs 
in the conjugated form. 

Other compounds have been tested for antianemic 
properties. Thymine, 5-methyl uracil, if given in 
large enough quantities, about 5000:1 of folie acid, 
will produce similar results. Thymine is a sub- 
stance found in animal nueleie acids and is con- 
verted to urea in metabolism. Thymidine, a nu- 
cleoside, which hydrolyzes to thymine and a pen- 
tose, also has been used with some favorable results 
as an antianemic factor. These compounds are un- 
related chemically to pteroylglutamie acid; vet they 
aid in the same type of body reactions. 

Investigators are concerned with the fact that 
large amounts of folie acid and related compounds 
are required to produce a satisfactory hemopoietic 
response, whereas relatively small quantities of a 
potent liver abstract are required. Also the use of 
folic acid in the treatment of pernicious anemia is 
not always beneficial, particularly in those cases 
where the nervous system has become involved. 
Heinle and Welch (24) found that folie acid admin- 
istered to pernicious anemia patients did aid in 
maintaining a normal blood picture but that when 
the nervous system was involved there was a rapid 
neurologic relapse even with the folic acid therapy. 

Spies (22) has found subacute degeneration of 
the nervous system when folie acid is administered 


to pernicious anemia patients. The British investi- 
gators report that folic acid not only does not relieve 
the nervous conditions but increases them; these 
investigators indicate that folie acid should not be 
used in pernicious anemia therapy. The conelu- 
sions are that folie acid is an antianemic substance 
capable of producing a hematologic response in per- 
sons with nutritional macrocytic anemia, tropical 
sprue, and macrocytic anemia of pellagra and preg- 
nancy. It is of little value in pernicious anemia. 
The exact role played by folie acid in the body 
is not clear. Johnson and Dana (25) indicate that 
folie acid is necessary for red cell maturation and 
hemoglobin formation and has an_ interrelation- 
ship with vitamin C in these processes. Woodruff 
and Darby (26) have shown that folie acid fune- 
tions in correcting abnormal tyrosine metabolism 
in scorbutie guinea pigs. Also Lepp, Moore, Elveh- 
jem, and Hart (27) reported that folie acid defi- 
cient chicks had an increased hemoglobin produc- 
tion when vitamin C was given. It may be that 
ascorbie acid functions in the formation of normo- 
blasts but that folie acid is required for red cell 
maturation. Para-aminobenzoic acid is also con- 
cerned with folie acid metabolism. The exact 
mechanism of these reactions is to be determined. 


Vitamin B,, 

There was great disappointment when folie acid 
was found to be ineffective for pernicious anemia, 
and the search for the elusive factor was continued. 
In 1946, Cary and Hartman (28) found that rats 
grew at a slower rate when fed casein extracted 
several times with 95 per cent aleohol than when 
fed untreated casein. This unknown substance 
was called Factor X, a palatability factor. A sup- 
plement of liver concentrate returned the growth 
rate to normal. This factor also became known 
as the “animal protein factor.” 

Shorb (29, 30) reported an unidentified growth 
factor in refined liver extracts which was necessary 
for the growth of Lactobacillus lactis Dorner. Such 
liver extracts are used in pernicious anemia, and 
this suggested a relationship between the unidenti- 
fied factor and the antipernicious anemia factor. 
Early in 1948, Rickes and associates (31) announced 
the isolation of a biologically active, pure crystal- 
line material from clinically active liver concen- 
trates. They gave it the name vitamin B,,.. Shorb 
(32) found that the crystalline material was the 
unidentified factor necessary for the growth of L. 
lactis Dorner. The “animal protein factor” or 
Factor X is the same as vitamin B,., according 
to Cary and Hartman (33). 
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One of the difficulties in testing the new substance 
was a lack of sufficient number of pernicious anemia 
patients. West (34) tried this compound on three 
patients with Addisonian pernicious anemia. The 
vitamin B,. in rather small quantities caused an 
increase in hemoglobin and in red cell formation. 
A week later, two British workers, Smith (35) in 
one laboratory and Ungly in another, reported the 
separation of an antipernicious anemia factor which 
was effective in stimulating blood regeneration and 
in treating cases of degeneration of the spinal cord 
associated with pernicious anemia. 

Rickes and co-workers (36) found vitamin B,. 
in milk powder, in beef extract, and in broth cul- 
tures of micro-organisms. The Streptomyces or- 
ganism which is used to produce streptomycin also 
produces vitamin B,,. This may be an important 
method for producing B,., since one ton of fresh 
raw liver is required to produce 10 to 20 mg of 
crystalline vitamin B,,. 


Chemistry of Vitamin B,, 


Rickes and co-workers (37) have studied the 
chemistry of vitamin B,.. By emission § specto- 
graphic analysis, they have shown that cobalt is 
present in the B,, molecule. They believe there 
are six groups attached to the cobalt atom. The 
red color of the erystalline material is ascribed to 
the cobalt. Cobalt has been known to have some 
relation to anemia since 1937, and cobalt ions have 
been used in pernicious anemia but without much 
success. It is known that the average daily intake 
of cobalt by the human being is around 100 micro- 
grams. 

Besides cobalt, the vitamin B,. molecule con- 
tains nitrogen and three molecules of phosphorus 
but no sulfur. Its molecular weight is 1550 to 1750. 


Physiological Effects in Human Beings 

While vitamin B,, has been known only a short 
time, it has been given clinical tests which prove 
its effectiveness. Stone and Spies (38) found that 
B,. brought about an improvement of the spinal 
cord symptoms associated with pernicious anemia, 
which had not improved when other B vitamins 
were given. Spies and co-workers (39) have given 
a tentative appraisal of vitamin B,. as a therapeutic 
agent. This vitamin is compared to folic acid and 
thymine. The latter substances promote blood 
regeneration, but only vitamin B,, is capable of 
promoting blood regeneration and protecting the 
patient from degeneration of the nervous system. 
It is the only chemical known to relieve degenera- 
tion of the nervous tissues In pernicious anemia. 


It brings about an increase in the number of red 
blood cells, platelets, and hemoglobin. It relieves 
subacute degeneration of the spinal cord in perni- 
clous anemia and causes an increase in appetite. 

The report of one case as given by Spies and 
co-workers (39) will serve as an illustration of the 
dramatic results obtained with vitamin B,.. <A 
woman 71 years of age had a red cell count of 2,- 
010,000, a white cell count of 5,250, and 58 per 
cent of hemoglobin. She was given 10 mg of folic 
acid daily by mouth for 80 days. Her erythrocyte 
count went up to 4,220,000 and leucocytes down 
to 4,800, and the hemoglobin rose to 94 per cent. 
The glossitis subsided, and her appetite and strength 
increased. There was no evidence of further pro- 
gression of neurological symptoms. Folic acid was 
discontinued. In three months, the red cell count 
had dropped to 2,740,000 and hemoglobin to 53 per 
cent. The treatment with 10 mg daily of folie acid 
was resumed. Within 10 days, a neurologic relapse 
occurred. She could not walk; her feet and hands 
were cold and stiff. At 48-hour intervals, 25 micro- 
grams of B,. was injected. In four days, she could 
walk, and after 26 days her red cell count was 
3,040,000 and hemoglobin 68 per cent. 

The authors conclude that per unit of weight vita- 
min B,. is the most effective antianemic substance 
known. It is the only chemical substance known 
to relieve degeneration of the nervous tissues in 
pernicious anemia. Vitamin B,, has no effect on 
leukopenia of infections, secondary anemia, or 
leukemia. 

As to the exact role of vitamin B,. in the body, 
that remains to be discovered, but everyone hopes 
this is the solution to the pernicious anemia problem. 
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Food Canning by Use of Antibiotics 


The first results of research on canning with antibiotics have been reported 
recently by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural 
the tests the antibiotic used was 


and Industrial Chemistry. In most 


subtilin, though aureomycin, chloromycetin, and lupulon were also tested. 
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Trends and Styles 


in Housefurnishings' 


MarsHa FROEDER 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


During the latter half of 1948, the heavy deferred 
demand that had existed for household appliances 
and other housefurnishings abated somewhat. Since 
that time, there has been a slow but certain move- 
ment from a seller’s to a buyer’s market for many 
consumer durable goods. This reversal of the de- 
mand situation affected the supplies and prices of 
many housefurnishing items during 1949. 

During the first three quarters of 1949, fewer elec- 
tric refrigerators, washing machines, home freezers, 
electric and gas ranges, vacuum cleaners, and elec- 
tric ironers were produced than in 1948. 

Estimates of retail sales also give evidence of 
gradually lessening demand. Department store 
sales of major household appliances averaged over 
30 per cent less for January through September 1949 
compared with the corresponding nine-month period 
of 1948. The average percentage decline in sales of 
all housefurnishings was 9 per cent as between the 
two periods; in sales of domestic floor coverings, 16 
per cent; and in furniture and bedding, 6 per cent. 

Since September 1948, when consumer prices were 
generally at their highest, and September 1949, both 
the Consumers’ Price Index of Selected Articles of 
Housefurnishings and the Index of Prices Paid by 
Farmers for Furniture and Furnishings showed de- 
creases of 6 and 5 per cent, respectively. 

It is important to note the variation in price 
changes that occurred among the housefurnishing 
items in the Indexes. The Consumers’ Price Index 
indicates that furniture and bedding, radios, electric 
refrigerators, sheets, and cotton curtains had price 
decreases of 6 per cent or more, and the “standard” 
family size, nonautomatic wringer-type washing 
machine a 5 per cent decline from September 1948 
to September 1949. The Index of Prices Paid by 
Farmers reports similar declines for furniture, 
kitchen cabinets, and for sheets, and declines of 6 


' Based on Miss Froeder’s report at the 1949 October Out- 
look Conference. 
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per cent or more for electric washing machines, felt- 


base rugs, felted cotton mattresses, and toweling. 

What effect did these price changes have upon 
supplies of housefurnishings? Apparently, in antic- 
ipation of lower prices, suppliers decreased their in- 
ventories of housefurnishings during the first half of 
1949. As might be expected, the greatest decline oc- 
curred in major appliances. The value of such ap- 
pliances in department stores was 22 per cent less 
in June through August 1949 than in those three 
months in 1948. Because of these smaller inven- 
tories, families making purchases in the housefur- 
nishings market did not have as wide a selection of 
these goods from which to choose as they did during 
1948. On the other hand, inventory records indicate 
that there were ample supplies of china and glass- 
ware on retailers’ shelves. 

Several interdependent factors have caused the de- 
mand-supply picture of household appliances and 
housefurnishings to change in 1949. Most obvious 
is the fact that pent-up postwar demand had finally 
slackened. This does not mean that there is not a 
substantial continuing demand for these commodi- 
ties. Many families needed to replace worn-out 
equipment and furnishings; there are many families 
that purchased these goods for the first time. More- 
over, the high level of housing construction in 1949 
further supported the demand. 

The year 1949 witnessed shifts in two major appli- 
ance fields, radio-television and washing machines. 
Television sets became rapidly more popular. We 
know from the Survey of Consumer Finances made 
for the Federal Reserve Board early in 1949 that 
700,000 spending units purchased television sets in 
1948 and that the median expenditure was $465. 
When spending units were asked if they expected to 
purchase a set in 1949, 1,400,000, or 2.8 per cent, 
said they planned to do so. They expected their 
median expenditure to be $340. Far fewer spending 
units, only 3.7 per cent, expected to buy radios in 
1949. 

In the case of washing machines, the change in 
consumer purchases from the nonautomatie to the 
automatic-type of washing machine, though not so 
clear-cut, is a distinguishable trend nevertheless. 
Because of the price differential of approximately 
$100 between the nonautomatic and the automatic 
types of machines, the change will probably con- 
tinue to be slow. 

A few words about style trends. The two big 1949 
summer furniture shows definitely indicated that the 
trend to modern is still strong. Since modern style 
lends itself well to functional design, this trend is 
seen as a boon to both farm and city families. 

In the carpet field, the age-old supremacy of the 


Axminster is being questioned. Adthough more 


























Axminster carpets than any other kind are still 
being sold—with marked interest in carved textural 
effects—there has been a growing preference for 
twist-type carpets. Consumers say they prefer this 
type because of its attractive finish and its scuff 
resistance. The small, brightly colored cotton rug 
has also become very popular, particularly with the 
younger generation. Such rugs add something 
bright to a home at little cost. A tendency for more 
and more customers to buy the larger cotton rugs 
is significant because cotton is less durable than 
wool, and the basis of choice is better color and 
pattern. Such rugs also blend well with informal 
house decorations. 

A look forward shows several factors now ap- 
parent that are expected to affect housefurnishings 
during 1950. Increased prices in three primary mar- 
kets—steel, rug wool, and cotton—are likely to boost 
prices of household appliances, wool carpets and 
rugs, and cotton household textiles. On the demand 
side, a somewhat lesser volume of housefurnishings 
will be needed for new houses in view of the antic- 
ipated slackening in new nonfarm house construc- 
tion from the 1949 peak. 


A Balanced Program 
for Family Living 


Veta G. Huston 
Kansas Exte nsion Service 


What do we mean by balanced family living? 

We are hearing more and more about balanced 
farming, in which the various enterprises on the 
farm are so co-ordinated and developed as_ to 
provide maximum income. Balanced family living 
means that each individual member of the family 
will have the opportunity to develop mentally, so- 
cially, spiritually, and economically according to his 
individual ability. The over-all goal of balanced 
farming is to provide for balanced family Living. 
This does not mean, however, that balancing a farm 
is all that is needed to achieve balanced living. It is 
not that easy. 

Throughout history, families have followed dif- 
ferent patterns, each adhering to traditions peculiar 
to their society. Extension workers must recognize 
these differences and always work with, rather than 
for, the family. They can give assistance in ana- 
lyzing and setting standards. It is to our national 
advantage that the patriarchal type of family, where 
the husband planned, supervised, and made ultimate 
decisions, has largely been replaced by the family 
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in which individuals work their problems out to- 
gether. This is approximating balance. 

Even though each family varies in needs and 
wants, some factors are of common interest to all 
Each family needs an income, but income alone is 
not the complete answer to balanced living. The 
problem is not only one of making money but also 
of spending that money. All of us are acquainted 
with families with adequate incomes whose living is 
far from being balanced. Too often, the idea pre- 
vails that if a new house is built or the old one 
modernized, the family living program has been 
balanced. The housing for a family is important, 
but other factors are of equal, or even greater, im- 
portance. 

Medical care for all members of the family is an 
integral part of the balancing process and should 
have first consideration. Family health includes 
maintaining optimum nutrition. In this part of 
balancing family living, the value of home produced 
and processed food is not to be overlooked. 

Education is likewise important in a family living 
program. All families need to consider the informal 
education obtained from books, magazines, news- 
papers, lectures, or concerts—as well as formal 
schooling. Education assumes even greater impor- 
tance, when there are young children in the family 

Relationships within a family may make or mar 
it. This is largely a personal matter with each indi- 
vidual group, but surely if parents can better under- 
stand each other and the problems of youth, living 
together will be enriched. We are increasingly em- 
phasizing family relationships or family life in home 
economics. 

It is recognized that good citizenship begins in 
the home. If we are to expect food citizenship in 
the loeal community, in the state, the nation, and the 
world, the foundation must be laid in the home in 
the formative vears. These values are often intan- 
gible but very important. 

A family living plan is incomplete without a defi- 
nite plan for saving. Financial security is a basic 
need of all people, and due consideration to some 
type of reserve income is a necessity. The form 
which best fits into the family plan must be decided 
upon by the family itself. Here, again, Extension 
Service can give suggestions, but the final decision 
rests with the family. 

The family that does the best job of balancing 
analyzes its own situation and makes wise use of all 
possible resources to achieve its goals. Resources 
include time, money, and special talents of its mem- 
bers as well as the accumulation of worldly goods. 
The homemaker, or family member, who sews well 
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can make a special contribution. Each family has 
special talents, and all these talents count as family 
assets. 

It is imperative that each family, as well as each 
individual, know what is wanted. What does the 
family wish to accomplish? In deciding this impor- 
tant question, consider goals that extend over many 
years and those involving shorter lengths of time. 
These goals need to be revised often in the light of 
changing conditions, particularly the more immedi- 
ate goals. 

Balancing family living is an interesting chal- 
lenge. In fact, it is life itself, and what could be 
more fun? 


Sociological Aspects 
of Clothing Studied 


Mary Lou Lercu RosENCRANZ 


East Lansing, Michigan 


To further the development of research in cloth- 
ing and sociology, a seminar was held at Michigan 
State College last summer by the department of 
textiles, clothing, and related arts in co-operation 
with the department of sociology and anthropology. 
This seminar was an outgrowth of a recommenda- 
tion at the 1947 conference at Columbia University 
that workshops be planned to assist in the training 
of personnel to do clothing research related to the 
social sciences. 

This seminar provided the participants with an 
opportunity to discuss the many inherent problems 
in textiles and clothing for which the needed research 
is social-psychological and anthropological in con- 
cept and to which the methodology used in the social 
sciences is applicable. Under the stimulating guid- 
ance of Mary Whitlock of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, more than 70 pro- 
posals interrelating clothing and the social sciences 
were suggested by the participants. 

The seminar not only familiarized the group with 
relevant theories and studies in the social sciences 
but also provided some experience in actually plan- 
ning a small research project to which social-psy- 
chological techniques were applied and evaluated. 

The general plan of the seminar was to devote the 
morning sessions to lectures in the areas of social 
psychology, anthropology, and research methods 
which presented some underlying concepts and re- 
cent theories and trends in this field. These lec- 
tures and the ‘discussion period following them 
served as a means for stimulating interest in, and 
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recognition of, relationships between clothing and 
individual and group behavior. 

The series of lectures dealing with the anthropo- 
logical approach to clothing as a part of man’s total 
cultural pattern was concerned with various cultures 
throughout the world. The description of historical 
and contemporary social cultures of Yucatan by A. 
T. Hansen; Samoa and Africa by Gordon Brown, 
visiting professor from the University of Toronto; 
and the social culture of continental Europe by Paul 
Honigsheim were especially colorful because of their 
experience in living with these peoples and scien- 
tifically observing them over a period of years. 
Clothing in contemporary American culture was 
also objectively presented by these anthropologists. 

The general methodology used in sociological re- 
search as well as specific techniques in interviewing 
and in analyzing data for different types of projects 
proposed during the seminar was presented by D. L. 
Gibson of Michigan State College and Margaret 
Brew of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Suggested research problems were dis- 
cussed in relation to their feasibility in terms of an 
institution’s resources in personnel, time, money, 
and equipment. 

Each afternoon was devoted to workshop sessions 
in which a small project was carried through the 
various steps of research for the primary purpose of 
applying the theories and techniques discussed in 
the morning lectures. The specifie study undertaken 
dealt with an investigation of relationships between 
clothing and social participation. The participants 
conducted exploratory interviews, prepared and pre- 
tested a trial schedule, and, using the final schedule, 
interviewed 61 wives of veterans living in the Mich- 
igan State College housing units. 

An analysis of the data led to these kinds of illus- 
trations and generalizations: for this particular 
group, although the total number of cases was small, 
social participation and the number of garments the 
wives had to wear for a given occasion had no sig- 
nificant relationship. The terminology by which the 
informants distinguished “best” clothes from “‘ordi- 
nary” clothes most frequently referred to the “style” 
or the “fabric” of the garment. It was also found 
that “best” clothes were worn to church more often 
than to any other given activity. Moreover, the 
majority of the group did not wear their “best” 
clothes on the oceasion from which they said they 
received most satisfaction. Other kinds of analyses 
and generalizations were suggested, but the number 
of eases was too small for reliability. However, 
several hypotheses for further research were sug- 
gested. 
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Because of the interest and enthusiasm shown by 
the group of college teachers who attended this first 
seminar, consideration is being given to offering a 
similar seminar and workshop during the summer 


session of 1950. 


On Keeping Up to Date 
in Foods and Nutrition 


MarkiE BALsLeY 
Evaporated Milk Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ten years in a position spent chiefly in keeping 
informed upon the latest developments in the field 
of foods and nutrition have convinced me that no 
home economist can rest content with what she 
learned at school. A knowledge of foods and nutri- 
tion gained ten or more years ago is as obsolete as 
a ten-year-old nutrition text may be. Some basic 
knowledge remains unchanged, but corrections and 
additions made apparent by the intervening years of 
research are lacking. 

Keeping up to date depends first on a regular pro- 
gram of reading, determined by the amount of time 
available. The home economist may need to be 
content with a quick glance through two or three 
professional journals, an occasional trip to the 
library for special material, and attendance at some 
professional meetings. But she must be aware of 
the changing nature of her field. 

Magazines designed for home economics teachers 
furnish a limited coverage of research in foods and 
nutrition. Popular articles can contribute to one’s 
knowledge of the subject and indicate what is new 
and attention-provoking in the field. 

For one really desirous of exploring the scientific 
background of the field, regular reading of a few 
scientific journals is practically a necessity. Personal 
subscriptions greatly increase the ease of keeping 
up to date. A collection of up-to-date books is 
essential for convenient reference and an over-all 
picture of the field. 

An aid to choosing books and periodicals on foods 
and nutrition, as well as on other phases of home 
economics, is the publication “Basic Books and Pe- 
riodicals in Home Economics,” published by the 
Iowa State College Library, and its supplement. 
This bibliography was published as a result of a 
study sponsored by the committee on criteria for 
home economics of the home economics section of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities. It first appeared in 1942, and the supplement, 
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including new material published from 1941 to 1947, 
was published in 1949. This bibliography and sup- 
plement may be ordered from the Library, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, for $1.10. The price of 
the supplement alone is 85 cents. 

Some of the best sources of current information 
are pamphlets and bulletins furnished free or at low 
cost by government departments and bureaus (par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, and 
the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency), 
state experiment stations, and various business and 
professional organizations. 

Reprints of important articles noted in abstract 
sections or in journals at the library can sometimes 
be obtained by a request to the author. 

A second effective and pleasant way of keeping up 
to date is attendance at professional meetings. Not 
only is current research reported but trends are dis- 
cussed and evaluated by leaders in the field. An 
inveterate note-taker myself, I believe that the 
value of convention meetings is greatly increased by 
taking notes of meetings and keeping them in a form 
convenient for reference. 

A third method is personal collections. Having 
one’s own collection of material is necessary for the 
sake of adapting reading to odd moments and having 
material conveniently at hand. Such personal col- 
lcctions are especially important for home econo- 
mists who have no services furnished by their own 
organizations for keeping informed on new develop- 
ments and for home economists in smaller commu- 
nities where adequate library services are not avail- 
able. 

Some method of keeping published material in 
useful order is essential. If personal copies of pe- 
riodicals are bound, a card catalogue of important 
articles arranged by subject will be a help in locat- 
ing articles on particular topics. Cards may contain 
abstracts of articles as well as standard biblio- 
graphic references. 

If space is a problem, it may be desirable to clip 
these journals and file the articles saved in subject 
files. A four-drawer file cabinet located close to 
the place of use is a convenient means of housing 
such material. Not only clipped articles, but re- 
prints, bulletins, newspaper clippings, and teaching 
materials developed for particular needs may be in- 
cluded. Such files are usually arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of subjects. In a personal file, the 
main considerations are the individual’s needs and 
tastes. Constant checking and weeding out of obso- 
lete material is desirable to keep the filed material 
from being forgotten. 
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AHEA Will Honor Its 
Twenty Thousandth Member 


Will vou help us “frame” the twenty thousandth 
member to join the Association this year? No, the 
JOURNAL is not addicted to slang. We mean, in 
Webster’s circuitous best, “to enclose in or as in a 
frame; also to be or serve as a frame.” You make 
the application. 

At any rate, we want to honor the twenty thou- 
sandth member,and you can help us. How? Perhaps 
you may be the one who convinces her that it is 
good to be a member of the American Home Eco- 
nomies Association. The Association has set its 
goal for 20,500 members for the year 1949-50, and 
with your help it is on its way toward that goal. 

Increasing AHEA’s membership is one way 
of “enlarging the sphere of home economics.” We 
do not mean numbers alone; we are counting on 
members who contribute to the fine values of home 
economics. 

The states are at work. Many states have adop- 
ted the slogan “Every member add a new member.” 
State membership chairmen are hard at work and 
expect to top last year’s membership totals. In 
January 1950, the following states had exceeded 
their 1948-49 totals: Colorado, Towa, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Wyoming 
had reached its last year’s total. 

Of interest to all is the fact that 25 to 50 per cent 
of the members each year are new. All of us wel- 
come these new members and are eager to help 
them find and keep their places in the work of the 
Association. Important also is the campaign state 
membership cheirmen were conducting in January 
1950 to reach delinquent members. These chairmen 
know that to be a continuous member is excellent. 

Are you membership-conscious? Then wateh for 

perhaps bring into AHEA—the twenty thou- 
sandth member! 


Greek Association Plans 


First Program of Work 


Organizations-are sometimes born and grow to 
maturity out of a need felt to be vital. Founders 
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Likewise, 


of AHEA understood such a_ need. 
the Greek Women’s Home Economics Association 
was established in this postwar era because, in the 
words of its first Administrative Board’s report, 
“We think that it is our duty to take this oppor- 
tunity to give our Greek woman some of the knowl- 
edge which will enable her to rebuild and improve 
her damaged home with renewed courage and under- 
standing.” 

This Association, which is affiliated with the 
AHEA, was authorized by law in Greece on Febru- 
ary 11, 1949, with Mrs. Lopi Voulgaridis as presi- 
dent. Objectives of its twotold program of work 
are (1) to convince government educational au- 
thorities of the need for home economics education 
for girls and to co-operate with them in the develop- 
ment of such a program and (2) to give, outside 
of formal education, some home economics train- 
ing to young women who would otherwise have no 
opportunity to learn. For this second purpose, the 
Association hopes to raise funds to set up home 
economies centers, where short courses can be taught 
to small groups, thus spreading much needed train- 
ing and informat?on. 

The GWHEA deserves high praise for its begin- 
ning and its program to educate Greek women so 
that they may advance the whole nation’s standards 


for homes and family living. 


To Help You Order 
Useful New Booklets 


As an extra service to AHEA members who would 
like to order booklets and other free material from 
advertisers in the JouRNAL, we have added a new 
page listing these materials. This page, titled 
“From Our Advertisers,” appeared first in the Feb- 
ruary 1950 issue. It allows more space than the 
column previously published in “From the Editor's 
Mail” and, with its convenient coupon, offers an 


easy method of ordering. 


Future Homemakers to 
Meet in Kansas City 


Of special interest to home economists is_ the 
announcement of the national convention of the 
Future Homemakers of America, to be held in 
Kansas City, Missouri on June 28, 29, 30, and July 1. 
This is the second national convention of this 
organization. 

The AHEA is one of the sponsors of the Future 
Homemakers of America; Frances Urban is our 
representative on its advisory board. Its national 
adviser is Mary Lee Hurt. 























HEA Activities 





Organizations to Aid 
Midcentury Conference 


OuiGcA P. BrRUCHER 
Vice-President of AHEA 


Representatives of approximately 130 national 
organizations were called together in Washington, 
D. C. at the end of November 1949 by the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth to consider the role of national organizations 
in the work of the Conference to be held in Decem- 
ber 1950. 

A prepared statement submitted to the Confer- 
ence urged organizations and individual members 
to consider the following: (1) pooling of informa- 
tion on problems of children and young people, (2) 
how these problems are met, (3) success and foun- 
dation for success in solutions, and (4) why’s of 
continuing problems. 

The statement said further that “based on this 
information, plans can be made for filling gaps, 
changing programs, and finding new ways of meet- 
ing newly recognized needs.” Suggestions for par- 
ticipation by national organizations included: (1) 
members should be kept informed about the Con- 
ference as it progresses; (2) some individual mem- 
bers of organizations and of state and local units 
ean help their state White House Conference com- 
mittee; (3) some organizations may plan discus- 
sion meetings on how some aspect of community 
life helps or hinders the healthy personality devel- 
opment of children and young people. 

The national organizations were also urged to 
share reports of local group discussions and suc- 
cessful demonstration projects with the local and 
state committees and to submit summarized reports 
They should 
healthy 


of these activities to the Conference. 
provide scientific reports on aspects of 
personality development which will be useful to 
the fact-finding staff of the Conference. 

The meeting was divided into three discussion 
groups to consider: (1) working with the Conference 
at national, state, and local levels; (2) functions, 
structure, and membership of the advisory council 
on participation of national organizations; and (3) 
suggestions to the committee on the Conference pro- 
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Olga P. Brucher, representing the AHEA, 
served on a subcommittee of the second group, ap- 


gram. 


pointed to recommend persons for the steering com- 
mittee for this advisory council. 

Several AHEA 
mittees and advisory councils serving in the organi- 
They are Florence Fall- 

the AHEA, 


Association the 


members are included on com- 
zation of the Conference. 


president-elect of who is 
the 


committee of the advisory council on participation 


gatter, 
representing on steering 
of national organizations; Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, as head of the advisory council on federal 
government participation; and Catherine Personius 
of Cornell University on the technical committee 
on fact finding. 


Family Relations Panel 
Includes Home Economics 


Frances URBAN 


Miss Urban, field secretary, who was in charge 
of the AHEA exhibit at the annual meeting of 
the National Council on Family Relations in 
New York City, here gives high lights of the 


Prarious SESSIONS, 


You would have been very proud to have heard 
home part in “The 
the Disciplines in Human Behavior to Family Life 
Kdueation and Family Living.” Flora M. Thurston 
of the New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University represented us on this panel 


economics’ Contributions of 


where the contributions of publie health, education, 
law, and pediatries were also described. 

The keynote and underlying theme of the entire 
conference was: teamwork among professions and 
co-operation between professional and lay people. 
The program chairman, Earl Lomon Koos, in his 
keynote address, said: “We have tended to pro- 
fessionalize ourselves and have lost sight of human 
relations.” 
(i. 
Council on Family Relations, told us that family 


ernest Osborne, president of the National 
life will grow and make progress only when lay and 
professional people join hands and teach with one 
another. 

From O. Spurgeon English, MD, of Temple Uni- 
versity, we learned that instead of a cultural luxury, 
love has become a scientific necessity. There must 
be teaching by what we do as well as by what we 
We must live the relationship habit that 
We must go on learning 


say. we 


teach people to use. to- 
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gether if we want to share. Ours is not an isolated 
job; it is working together and integrating efforts. 

Frank J. Hertel of the Family Service Association 
of America said, “What is called for is genuine 
teamwork—a willingness to see the whole fabric 

not just a small part of it. In the words of Stuart 
Chase, ‘Like railroads and steel companies, the 
social sciences have a tendency to merge and some 
day we may have only one diseipline—The science 
of man.’” However, Dr. Hertel also remarked, 
“There can be dangers in mergers and health and 
growth in division. May we hope at least, how- 
ever, for an understanding and a genuine integra- 
tion of the various helping professions.” 

This meeting was a good example of the value 
which comes from several professional groups work- 


ing together. 


High Lights of Adult 


Education Conference 
Eunice TEAL KocHHEISER 


and ALICE DONNELLY PRESSE’ 


The annual conference of the department of adult 
education of the National Education Association 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio on October 24 to 26, 
1949. The AHEA was represented by Eunice Teal 
Kochheiser, assistant state home demonstration 
leader in the Ohio Extension Service, for the first 
day and a half and by Alice Donnelly Pressey of 
the education division of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Ohio State University the last day 
and a half. This report is the result of their com- 
bined experiences and ideas. 

The theme of the conference was stated as “Build- 
ing the Profession of Adult Education.” There was 
evidence of careful preplanning and complete ec- 
ceptance of democratic procedures as well as the 
methods and techniques of group dynamics. This 
was shown in the very first session, where an over- 
view of the conference was scheduled and the plans 
discussed. The leader commented that this was 
the first time he had had the experience of changing 
plans before they had been put into effect. Role 
playing, buzz sessions, small groups meeting simul- 
taneously, panel discussions, group discussions, dem- 
onstrations were all used effectively. 

The basic goal of the conference, as stated by 
Leland P. Bradford, director of NEA’s adult edu- 
cation service, Was to provide an opportunity for 
leaders in many areas of adult education to work 
together in the solution of practical problems. Be- 


cause of the wide range of agencies working in adult 
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education, the conference was planned so that small 
groups would work on mutual problems concerning 
the operation and development of their own pro- 
grams. Included were leaders from the following: 
public school adult education on local and state 
levels; university extension; agricultural extension ; 
other rural education; libraries, organizations, and 
agencies. 

One of the outstanding sessions of the conference 
was the Monday evening dinner which celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Cleveland public schools adult education pro- 
gram. Mark C. Schinnerer, superintendent of the 
Cleveland public schools, was the main speaker of 
the evening and talked on “Current, Pressing Needs 
and Adult Education.” He stressed the fact that 
the problems of family life, jobs, and political edu- 
cation must be solved by today’s adults and not 
left to their children. Early films from archives of 
Cleveland schools were shown to prove that 
some progress had been made over the period of 100 
vears. A delightful note was added by the young 
people in costume who did folk dances and sang 
folk songs. 

A post-conference clinic on program planning was 
also reported to be well worth attending. All told, 
the conference seemed to be a successful one. The 
comment of a recent speaker was brought to mind 
that we need to be willing to attend meetings and 
spend time with groups other than those interested 
only in our own area so that we may become edu- 
eated and also educate other persons. For example, 
it Was quite apparent that there was general con- 
fusion about the difference between university 
extension programs for college credit and the land- 
grant college type of program. 

We are glad that we were invited to attend the 
conference as representatives of the Ohio and the 
American Home Economies Associations and plan 
to invest in a membership in the department of 
adult education. We approved of the breadth of 
interest of the group, which included problems and 
progress in programs of adult education in our own 


country and in lands beyond our borders. 


Social Welfare and Public 
Health Department Report 


Miriam E. LOWENBERG 


Chairman 


A large number of members of the department 
are working on committees so that I believe we 
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may safely boast that we do have an active program 
in 1949-50. 

The committee on low-cost clothing allowances, 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Felissa Bracken, 
413 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland, has been 
working for two years on this problem. Mrs. 
Bracken is anxious to have groups in various areas 
of the country discuss types of materials they have 
found most suitable for use in clothing in low-cost 
budgets. A summary of these discussions should 
supply valuable information to those working with 
low-income groups. If you have ideas on this, 
please send them directly to her. 

Mrs. Geraldine Graves Gardiner is chairmaning 
the committee on low-cost food allowances again 
this vear. This committee hopes to develop a 
standard procedure to be used by all home econo- 
mists in social welfare and public health agencies. 
It considers a step-by-step procedure in setting 
up food allowances useful. This should include 
such points as the amount to inelude for food 
accessories, Instructions for pricing, the weighing 
of food within groups, with variations for different 
sections of the country and for racial and religious 
groups as well as for the size of the family. If 
department members have specific suggestions, send 
these to Mrs. Geraldine G. Gardiner, Division of 
Social Welfare, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul 
1, Minnesota. 

Myrtle Keller has replaced Zorada Titus as chair- 
man of the committee working on minimum house- 
hold supplies. Miss Titus assumed the chairman- 
ship of a committee to write a pamphlet on careers 
in home economics in social welfare agencies. 
Later it became necessary for her to resign as chair- 
man of this committee. Nellie Buckey, supervisor 
of home economics in Baltimore, has secured the 
co-operation of several home economics teachers in 
Baltimore whose classes in home management are 
keeping records for three months, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, of supplies used in their homes. 

Marietta Eichelberger is again preparing a reg- 
istry of members of the department. This list hes 
proved most valuable to your chairman and from 
the requests we receive for it, I would judge that 
many department members find it useful. One 
difficulty hampers our having a really up-to-date 
list. We need to be informed by new social welfare 
and public health department state chairmen as 
soon as they are appointed. Won't you write im- 
mediately to Dr. Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk 
Association, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, if you have been recently appointed. I 


am sure that some corrections regarding replace- 


ments of last year’s chairmen have not yet been 

made. 

This year’s nominating committee is chairmaned 
by Mrs. Jane DuBuse. Her committee is hard at 
work trying to secure a good slate of candidates 
representative of different interests and the various 
sections of the country. 

The publicity committee, ably chairmaned previ- 
ously by Elizabeth Guilford, has Mrs. Naney 
Hawkes as the new chairman. This committee is 
an important one, since the function assigned to it, 
that of placing good articles in journals of social 
case work, is likewise important. 

The Connecticut social welfare and public health 
department is again assuming the responsibility for 
abstracts of articles in our field for the JouRNAL o1 
Home Economics. Mrs. Martha Smith Fry of the 
American Red Cross is handling this work for 1949- 
50. If you have suggestions, do send them to her 
at Rock and Rill Farm, Wallingford, Connecticut. 

The joint committee of the American Public 
Health Association and the American Dietetie Asso- 
ciation on professional preparation of nutritionists 
in public health and home economists in social wel- 
fare chairmaned by Elda Robb has completed its 
work. The report has been accepted by the execu- 
tive councils of AHEA and ADA and has been sub- 
mitted to the journals of each organization for 
joint publication. Reprints will then be available. 
This represents a milestone in the accomplishments 
of the department, and much credit is due to Dr. 
Robb and the members of her committee. 

The committee on broad membership require- 
ments chairmaned by Mrs. Irene Wolgamot has also 
completed its work. This report was accepted by 
the executive council of AHEA in June. The ac- 
cepted statement reads as follows: 

1. Requirements for active membership in the social 
welfare and public health department include 
membership in AHEA plus an active interest in 
social welfare and public health. 

2. A local group if it wishes may elect to have two 
kinds of members: active and associate. Asso- 
ciate members include AHEA members interested 
in social welfare and publie health but (a) with 
a major interest in some other department and 
(b) not presently working in the social welfare 
and public health field. It would be assumed 
that the person is working in a related field or 
Was at one time employed in a field of social 
welfare and public health. 

The committee on qualifications of home econo- 
mists in social welfare agencies, chairmaned by 
Cornelia Dunphy, submitted a report for the 
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approval of the AHEA executive committee at its 
mid-January meeting. A committee on graduate 
preparation of home economists in social work, 
chairmaned by Kathryn Weitzel, also submitted 
its report to the executive committee of AHEA. 

Four new committees are well started on new 
projects. 

The scrapbooks of the department are badly in 
need of revision in order to be ready for loan to 
local and state groups. Margaret Follstad of the 
Chicago group has charge of a committee working 
on this project. It is hoped that modern scrap- 
books with a new look will be ready for use at the 
end of the current year. 

Maxine Turner and the members of her com- 
mittee are working on a career pamphlet one 
part of which will be on nutrition work in publie 
health. Mrs. Florence Scott took over the chair- 
manship of the committee to prepare the other part 
of the pamphlet on the home economist in a social 
welfare agency. A first draft of these pamphlets 
will be prepared by June 1, 1950. 

The social welfare and public health department 
represents AHEA each year at the National Con- 
ference of Social-Work with a program and a booth 
among the exhibitors. Last year a number of mem- 
bers of the department expressed themselves as 
believing that the exhibits we had had did not 
adequately represent AHEA. In June 1949, the 
executive council of AHEA increased the allowance 
of the department to meet this need. Lois Burman 
and a committee of Washington (D.C.) social wel- 
fare and public health department members have 
assumed the responsibility to set up backdrops and 
exhibit materials, some of which will be of per- 
manent value. We believe that AHEA will be 
well represented in the future at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work by the exhibit being set up 
by this committee. The program committee has 
had some up-hill sledding. It has been difficult 
to find a chairman. Eleanor Lurry, Martha Rogin, 
Mary Howitt, Cornelia Dunphy, and several of 
the New York City department members have 
shared this responsibility with the department 
chairman. We hope that we shall have a program 
at the Atlantic City meeting April 25 to 27 which 
will interest home economists in social welfare agen- 
cies. May I urge any of you who ean attend this 
meeting to do so. 

The social welfare and public health department 
is well represented on the AHEA public relations 
committee by’ Nelle Sailor. 

Mrs. Blanche Dimond White, consultant in home 
economics, State Department of Welfare, State 
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House, Room 30, Boston, Massachusetts, is chair- 
man of the department’s program committee for 
the 1950 AHEA annual meeting in Boston. She 
will welcome your suggestions, I am sure. 

Your chairman wishes to thank the many busy 
department members who are working to promote 
the program of the department. 


World Food Supplies 
Considered by FAO 


LOUISE STANLEY 
Research Co-ordinator, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture 

From Europe, from Asia, from Africa, and the 
Americas came representatives of 63 countries to 
the annual conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in Washington, November 21 through 
December 8. They spoke many languages and had 
different cultural and political backgrounds but 
were united in their desire to improve agricultural 
production of the world so that it would supply the 
food and fiber needs of an increasing world popula- 
tion and to work out distribution plans that would 
facilitate the moving o/ * applies from surplus-pro- 
ducing to deficit areas. 

The world at large, the conference was told, had 
regained prewar levels of food production. But 
during this time population had increased 10 per 
cent. Therefore, the supplies available per person 
were still below the inadequate prewar level. Worse 
still, the dislocation in currencies and world trade 
has interfered with the distribution of supplies. 
Only one third of the people of the world get enough 
of the right kind of food. One half of the human 
race actually goes hungry. So, the discussions 
revolved around two main themes—increased_ pro- 
duction, particularly in undeveloped areas, and a 
plan to keep needed commodities moving in world 
trade. 

The technical assistance program seemed the 
answer to increasing production—with the proviso 
that special effort be made to extend production 
information to small farmers, and the statement 
that education to improve home food and living 
conditions is also essential to the improvement of 
living in disadvantaged areas. 

Improving distribution proved to be a more diffi- 
cult problem. An expert committee appointed in 
advance proposed in some detail a plan for an 
International Commodity Clearing House (ICCH). 
While the delegates were unanimous in their ap- 
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proval of the objectives of ICCH, it was evident 
that some features of the plan as presented were 
unacceptable to many nations. As a compromise, 
it was agreed that a special 14-nation committee 
be set up under the FAO Council to develop a “cor- 
porate superstructure,” which will accomplish the 
aims and avoid the objectionable features pointed 
out in the ICCH proposals. 

Members desiring more information on the work 
of FAO should send for the publication “Balancing 
Food and People,” available from the Information 
Division of FAO, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. A draft Fact Sheet, recently issued 
by the Department of State, suggests questions fo 
discussion in the study of food and people. 


Recommendations of the 
International Congress 


The Seventh International Congress of Home 
Economics, meeting in Stockholm last August (with 
Marjorie Heseltine, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, and 
Florence Fallgatter as official AHEA delegates), 
adopted the following recommendations: 

The Seventh International Congress of Home Economics 
notes that great efforts have been made in all quarters to 
enable all humanity to benefit from the progress of civiliza- 
tion in general and from technical advances in particular 

The Congress welcomes this movement which corresponds 
to a legitimate aspiration of humanity; it calls upon the 
members of the Federation to do all within their power to 
further it 

The Congress considers that instruction in home economics 
is a particularly effective means of placing the progress of 
civilization and technical advances at the service of mankind 

The Congress desires to see education in home economics 
spread ever more widely among voung people and among 
adults It recommends an increasingly general use of all 
forms of such education in domestic economy by all avail- 
able means (such as public information services, bulletins 
leaflets, lectures discussions advisory services radio and 
films, ete.) 

The Congress wishes to see closer contact between con- 
sumers and scientific research into all spheres which interest 
domestic instruction, so that technical advances may be put 
at the service of women, and especially of housewives, in 
continually improving forms 

The Congress considers that home economics education 
will achieve its objective among voung people and mothe rs 
in proportion as it takes full account of the laws governing 
psychological development and also of the environmental 
conditions emerging from different surroundings 

It is of importance that all who are concerned with educa- 
tion shall be better informed henceforth about such laws 
and about such environmental conditions, in order to con- 
form their activities to them and to take account of them 
when choosing their methods and procedures 

The Congress welcomes the progress that has hitherto 
been made along these lines 
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Public Relations Exchange 





This column, planned as a regular JOURNAL 
feature, will include examples of public rela- 
tions activities carried on by groups or states. 
The “Exchange” 
AHEA Public Relations Committee. It ww 
hoped that others will send brief de scriptions 


is part of the program of the 


of successful group projects in public relations 
to the committee's chairman, Dr. Helen Judy 
Bond, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The recruitment committee of the Ohio Home 
Economies Association is preparing eight sets of 
20 colored, 35 mm slides showing recent home eco- 
nomics graduates at work in various occupations. 
These slides with an accompanying script are to 
be made available to persons giving talks through- 
out the state on careers growing out of home eco- 
nomics training. 

Committee members are specialists in various 
fiel’s of home economics. Institutional manage- 
ment is represented by LaVelle Wood, Ohio State 
University; foods by Sister Brigetta, College of 
St. Mary of the Springs; research by Cora Miller, 
Ohio University; extension by Bernice Smith, home 
demonstration agent at Millersburg; child develop- 
ment by Ruth Hoeflin, Ohio State University ; home 
economics in business by Nancy Howe Michael, 
Columbus Dairy Council; homemaking by Mrs 
Beulah Richell of Columbus; and teaching by Hazel 
H. Price, State Department of Edueation, chair- 
man of the committee. 

The slides have been made in various sections 
of the state: the hospital dietitian and the food 
research worker are located in Cincinnati; the 
school lunchroom manager in Akron; the home 
demonstration agents in Licking, Wyandotte, and 
Pike Counties; the newspaper columnist in Cleve- 
land; the textile research worker in Athens; the col- 
lege teacher at Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware; the equipment specialist in Lima and Mans- 
field; the homemakers and teachers in the Colum- 
bus area. Most of these slides have been donated 
The Ohio Home Economics Association will finance 
the duplication of the slides, and committee mem- 
bers will prepare the script and mount the slides. 

Slides will be available to speakers in Ohio 
through the Ohio Slide and Film Exchange, State 
Department of Education, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Haze. H. Price, Chairman of the Recruitment 


Committee, Ohio Home Economics Association. 








New Kooks 


Clothing for Children. By Henrierra M. THomp- 
son and Lucite Rea. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1949, 406 pp., $6. 

This book is significant in that it deals with the 
needs of the child from infancy through the twelfth 
year. It discusses every aspect of clothing for differ- 
ent income levels and climatic conditions. It fills 
a need in this field, for little has been written con- 
cerning the proper clothing for the child and its in- 
fluence on the child’s mental, physical, and social 





development. 

The book stresses the importance of an individ- 
ual’s personality and his success in society. This 
personality should be recognized by parents and 
teachers so that the child will be given a chance 
to have a wholesome, normally adjusted body and 
mind. 

The authors have stressed the importance of the 
child as a member of the family group in the plan- 
ning, selection, and the responsibility for care of 
his clothing. A planned budget for children’s cloth- 
ing in relation to the family income is discussed. 
This budget the child’s allowance, his 
participation in the planning and spending of his 
share of the budget, and the problems involved. 

Recognition is given to the development of learn- 


includes 


ing in the progress that a child makes in dressing 
himself. 

Types of clothing and suitable and durable fabrics 
are discussed with emphasis on simplicity, conven- 
ience, comfort, and attractiveness. Mention is 
made of “standardization for children’s clothing” 
which should lead to the simplification of purchas- 
ing ready-made garments. 

On the whole, the book is written from a practi- 
cal viewpoint, giving valuable information to the 
consumer as well as to students and teachers of 
GERTRUDE STRICKLAND, Oregon 


home economics. 


State College. 


How You Look and Dress. By Byrta Carson. 
New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1949, 394 pp., $2.40. 

This book presents sound information in an in- 
teresting elementary fashion. It is designed to be 
used as a text for students taking their first work 
in clothing. The first part of the book deals with 
basic information on grooming and clothing selec- 
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tion problems common to girls in junior and senior 


high schools. 

A large section of the book is concerned with 
specific directions on the use of sewing equipment 
and patterns and on construction problems. One 
chapter each is devoted to detailed instructions 
for making a skirt, a blouse, and a dress. 

The coneluding chapter on remodeling clothing 
contains many helpful and unusual suggestions 
which will interest students and teachers. 

The book is clearly illustrated both with photo- 
graphs and charts. Each chapter has a list of 
suggestions for extra projects for the individual 
girl or the A bibliography 


of recent references for both student 


groups within class. 
and teacher 
There is an annotated list of visual aids 
for each chapter—Lucy McCormack, 


(Washington) Public Schools. 


is included. 
Spokane 


Life with Family. By JEAN ScuHick GROSSMAN. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., 1948, 
228 pp., $3. 

This book somehow radiates that inner glow and 
warmth which comes from belonging to a family. 
Just as in family values, one cannot pick out the 
most important factor that puts this book on the 
so-called required reading list for those interested 
in child development and parent education. The 
book reveals the many delicate, intangible feclings 
and overtones that bring a sense of security to a 
family. The author expresses these feelings simply 
and yet reassuringly. 

She herself is the mother of 
has given counsel to many families for better family 


two children and 
relationships and understanding. 

To parents, the book ean be an inspiration as 
well as a guide. To teachers in the field of family 
relationships, the book offers a wealth of little 
stories and illustrations of the various principles and 
ideals discussed in teaching family living. To for- 
tunate ones who had a happy family life, the book 
will recall and enrich those do-you-remember-when 
times. To the unfortunate, who for some reason 
cannot recall a happy family life, the book may 
give the feeling of belonging to a family. 


Mrs. Grossman has included a list of 32 books 
for suggested reading on “Infaney and Early Child- 
hood,” “Family Life and Parenthood,” *Adoles- 


cence and Youth,” and “Special Subjects.’’ —HELEN 


A. ScuiLr. Canton. Tllinois. 


Child Development. By WitLarp OLson. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1949, 417 pp., $4. 
Written in an easily readable style and docu- 

mented by sound, up-to-date research, this book 

should prove helpful to teachers and administra- 
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tors in the public schools as well as to college stu- 
dents preparing to teach. There is an adequate 
presentation of development during the early, 
middle, and later years of childhood, with enough 
emphasis on infancy and adolescence to give the 
reader an understanding of growth which preceded 
and follows the age levels where most of the empha- 
sis is placed. 

The unique contribution of the book lies in its 
particularly skillful blending of research findings 
and school practices. The author has employed a 
type of organization which keeps the reader con- 
stantly aware of the implications for the school 
situation of research findings in the various areas 
of child development. Generally speaking, each 
chapter dealing with research is succeeded by a 
chapter in which the effeets these findings can 
have on the school situation are discussed. 

The last three chapters are especially helpful 
in pointing out clearly how our newer knowledge of 
child growth and mental hygiene is affecting meth- 
ods of teaching, curriculum planning, school organi- 
zation, and administration. 

Each chapter is supplemented with a list of refer- 
ences; there is a complete index; and the author 
has made good use of graphie illustrations in pre- 
senting research data—GertrUDE EF. CHITTENDEN, 
Towa State College. 


The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and Marriage. 
By Peter A. Bertocct. New York: Association 
Press, 1949, 143 pp., $2.50. 

This is a frank, well-written interpretation of the 
author's philosophy of life and love, and how their 
full meaning is realized in establishing a home with 
children. It is written to give possible answers to 
questions and doubts of young people. “It is con- 
cerned primarily not with the pattern of behavior 
individuals are exhibiting in our own or other cul- 
tures, but with the paths of action worth following 
if life is to realize the highest values in sex, love, 
and marriage.”’—Dorotuy J. Apams, Burlington, 


Vermont. 


Meal Planning and Table Service. By Bern 
Baitey McLean. Fourth edition. Peoria, Illi- 
nois: Charles Bennett Publications, 1949, 176 pp.. 
$3. 

This book has been revised for today’s simpler 
way of living. We have less help and more con- 
veniences in our homes. New foods and _ better 
equipment have changed methods of preparation. 
Trends in food service are to fewer courses and 


fewer foods in one course. We live with less for- 
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mality. Meals are no longer stereotyped, but we 
have informal service in the backyard, on the porch, 
at the fireplace, or from the buffet. These are the 
homemaker’s expression of emancipation from for- 
mal customs. 

As in former editions, all the practical rules for 
good table service are given with appropriate selec- 
In addition, the book 
succeeds in establishing a viewpoint—it makes table 
service a part of hospitality. New, up-to-date food 


tions of table accessories. 


illustrations are used, and special attention is given 
to food service for the family group. Here is a 
splendid source of help for both homemakers and 
students.—Marir Severs, General Foods Corpora- 


tion. 


Everyday Foods. By .!essir W. Harris and Extsa- 
BETH Lacey Speer. Fifth edition. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949, 632. pp., 
$2.96. 

Long a popular and widely used high school foods 
text, this book appears in a fifth edition, equally 
as attractive and appealing as the preceding ones 
The basic organization remains the same—the day’s 
three meals. 
changed but little except for new illustrations, the 


Though most of the sections are 


units concerned mainly with nutrition, marketing, 

and food preservation have been completely rewrit- 

ten. An excellent feature is the addition of material 

relative to pressure cooking and to the feeding of 

large groups.—LvuciLe Rust, Kansas State College. 

The Complete Book of Needlecraft. By Ina 
Ritey Duncan. New York: Liveright Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1949, 350 pp., $2.95. 


Experiments in Introductory Chemistry for 
Home Economics Students. By Rutu Gerper. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 1949, 99 

pp., $2. 


Controlling Factors in Economic Development. 
By Harotp G. Movutton. Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1949, 397 pp., $4. 


The Responsiveness of Kindergarten Children 
to the Behavior of Their Fellows. By Esturr 
Kite Harris. (Monographs of the Society for 
Research in Clild Development). Washington, 
D. C.: Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, National Research Council, 1948, 184 pp., 
$2.50. Order from Society for Research in Child 
Development, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
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Good posture in housework wil! help to elimi- 
nate fatigue, improve one’s looks, and get rid of 
irritability, to 
a U. S. 


gives 22 charts illustrat- 


nervous tensions and according 


“Posture in Housework,” Department of 
Agriculture booklet which 
ing proper posture for many household tasks and 
includes good advice on how to reduce fatigue. It 
also urges homemakers to adopt the Army principle 
of breaking up a lengthy work period with short 
rest periods at the end of each hour. “Posture in 
Housework,” Catalog No. A1.64:83, may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
20 cents. 


The fascinating subject of growing and using 
herbs has been well covered by Rosella F. Mathieu 
in a very sizeable source book, The Herb Grower's 
Complete Guide, which includes many recipes. 
Copies may be ordered from Mrs. Mathieu, Fragrant 
Herb Road at Silverton, 


Cincinnati 36, Ohio. Price $2. 


Farm, Section Siebern, 


The tremendous postwar interest in adult edu- 
‘ation inspired a survey of adult education activities 
Office of Eduea- 
Findings of this survey show that some three 


in the public schools by the U. 8. 
tion. 
million adults and post-high-school youth are being 
served by the public schools each year and that en- 
rollments indicate a high end growing interest in 
lifelong learning. Homer Kempfer, specialist for 
general adult and post-high-school education, re- 
ports these and other findings of the survey in 
“Adult Education Activities of the Public Schools 
Report of a Survey, 1947-48,” Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 107, which may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 
“Our Answer to Housing—Build It Yourself,” 


published jointly by the College of Home Eco- 
nomics and the Department of Architectural En- 
gineering at the State College of Washington and 
abstracted in the housing abstracts in this issue of 
the JoURNAL, is obtainable from Dean Velma Phil- 
lips, College of Home Economics, or Professor 
Stanley A. Smith, Department of Architectural 
Engineering, State College of Washington, Pull- 


man, Washington. Price 25 cents. 
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As a first step in filling the need for centralized 
information about the availability and effective- 
ness of films and film strips dealing with mental 
health, the National Institute of Mental Health 
has compiled a working list of 16 mm films in this 
field. A considerable portion of the list is devoted 
to films on family life and child development. It 1s 
the hope of the Institute that persons who are using 
the films included in this working list will assist in 
the evaluation the the basis of 
accuracy, authenticity, clarity, and quality. The 
Institute then plans to include, in a revised, evalu- 
ated catalog, only those films which meet these 
list 

Persons who can assist 


of material on 


standards. The current contains no evalua- 
tions or recommendations. 
in this project are invited to secure copies of the 
working list and of evaluation forms for films from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service (Bethesda Station), Washington 14, 
D.C. Free. 

The program of education in family and group 
living for the upper elementary grades followed in 
the public schools of Youngstown, Ohio has been 
compiled in “Tentative Course of Study in Home- 
making, Grades 4-6,” by Mary A. Haddow, director 
of elementary education, and Paul C. Bunn, super- 
intendent of schools. Much of the experience gained 
during the 12 that the Youngstown 


mentary schools have had a homemaking program 


vears ele- 
is reflected in the general chapters and in the lesson 
plans included in the 64-page mimeographed book. 
Copies may be obtained from The Publie Schools, 
20 West Wood Street. Youngstown 3. Ohio. Price 


75 cents. 


For those who have accepted a position of 
leadership in their community and are not quite 
certain of their next step as presiding officer, 
a Cornell exten- 

Called “When 


presents 


teacher, or demonstration leader, 
sion bulletin offers real assistance. 
the 15-page booklet 


You're a Leader.” 


“some of the aspects of the job of the volunteer 
leader, and the importance of such service to both 
the individual and the It is hoped that it 


people to undertake leadership in 


group. 
will encourage 
their community and that it will increase the satis- 
Helen P 
Patterson, who wrote the text, 
and Clara Straight, illustrated the booklet, 
have echieved a lively and helpful pamphlet. As 
Cornell Extension Bulletin E 768, it may be ordered 
from Mailing Department of Extension 
Teaching and Information, New York State Col- 
Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 
(Free to residents of New York State.) 


faction and enjoyment of their job.” 
Heefer and Irene 
who 


toom, 


lege of Price 5 


cents. 
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Education 


Contributed by Heppa Karka 


University of Minnesota 


Subject combinations and teaching leads in sec- 
ondary schools, 8S. Romine. School Rev. 57, No. 
10 (Dee. 1949), pp. 551-558. 

Results of a study of teaching assignments and 
loads of secondary school teachers in Colorado indi- 
cate that single-field assignments appear to involve 
smaller total teaching loads. The time requirement 
for out-of-class preparations for teaching one field 
is generally less than that for preparations involving 
two or more fields. 

Within a single school and among schools gen- 
erally, there were variations of total loads in both 
schools of the same and of different sizes. In larger 
schools, the teaching loads appear to be slightly 
heavier than those in smaller schools. Considerable 
variation of load was found in a given subject field 
and among the several fields. Teaching experience 
The median load of 
that all 


Was not an important factor. 


inexperienced teachers was below of 
teachers. 

Because of the range in total load, administrators 
should be concerned with the teaching loads and 
subject combinations. The pupil-teacher ratio and 
the number of classes that are taught are not a sat- 
isfactory basis for evaluation of the total teaching 


loads. 


Predicting vocational success, D). Leccirr. School 
Rev. 57, No. 10 (Dee. 1949), pp. 547-550. 
Three steps to guidance are suggested: to discover 

the student’s interest in and preference for a voca- 

tional field; to study particular requirements for a 

special job and the mental and physical qualities 

necessary for success; and to determine how the 
student can make a success of his work in the busi- 
ness world. 

Intelligent self-appraisal by high school students 
is basic to vocational suecess. Guidance counselors 
may assist students in making vocational choices 
through the 


occupations course supplemented 


school testing program, conferences, 


by visual-aids, 


try-out courses, well as actual work expe- 


is 


rience. 


Questions are suggested which the student should 
be trained to ask himself. 
for the prediction of vocational success through self- 
This includes a list of per- 


A composite rating scale 


appraisal is presented. 
sonal qualities and general criteria for self-rating 
by the high schoo! student. 


New York State plans community colleges, A. C. 
Evuricu. School Executive 69, No. 4 (Dec. 1949), 
pp. 56-57. 

The concept of community colleges in New York 
State grew out of a study by the Temporary Com- 
mission on the Need for a State University. The 
findings indicated that more than half of the top- 
ranking students did not go to college. College at- 
tendance was more dependent upon family income 
than upon scholarship. 

To reduce student expenditures, the Commission 
recommended that the community colleges be lo- 
cated near the homes of the students. For the most 
part, the community college would serve those stu- 
dents whose needs would not be met by the usual 
four-year colleges. The two-year program would 
combine general education with the kind of technical 
education required by the major occupations of the 
community. The institution would be sponsored 
and controlled by the community. 

If it is possible to carry through the plans for 
community colleges in New York State, “there will 
emerge citizens who are better prepared than the 
present generation to meet the urgent needs of its 


communities.” 


Evaluating the student teacher's ability to use 
group process in working with children and 
young people, D. Bercer and J. W. Merrirr. 
In The Evaluation of Stude nt Teaching: The 
Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the Association for 
Student Teaching, 1949, pp. 92-103. 

Teacher education must be concerned with pro- 
viding students with opportunities to develop skills 
and attitudes needed for effective participation in 
group living. Understanding democratic principles 
and patterns for group action may be better ac- 
quired by student teachers who have actively par- 
ticipated in group process during their own edueca- 
tional experiences and who have had opportunities 
In professional laboratory experiences to observe 
and guide groups of children engaged in co-operative 
endeavors. 

Criteria are needed to aid supervisors and student 
teachers in evaluating the latter’s effectiveness in 
the use of democratic principles of group action. 
Selected questions including important aspects of 
this process are suggested for study and discussion 


by supervisors and student teachers. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by JosEPHINE KREMER 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina 


Effective training for small business, 5. G. Con- 
NER. J. Retailing 25, No. 3 (Fall 1949), pp. 124- 
132. 

An intensive two weeks’ course was offered during 
June 1949 by the New York University School of 
Retailing and the Joseph Bulova School of Watch- 
making to meet the special needs of persons em- 
ployed in retail jewelry stores. The more important 
of the conclusions are: (1) There is a need for this 
type of training; (2) training can be made available 
to small business through the co-operative efforts of 
businessmen and educators; (3) training programs 
can be custom-built to meet the needs of special 
groups and adjusted to subject matter and time re- 
quirements; (4) business leaders will take the time 
to participate actively in programs intended to serve 
the businesses in which they are interested; and (5) 
the cost of such training can be estimated and is 
within the reach of the average small businessman. 


Community self-surveys: an approach to social 
change. J. Soc. Issues 5, No. 2 (Spring 1949), 
65 pp. 

The entire issue is a first report on the use of the 
community self-survey in stimulating programs for 
improving intergroup relations. The Commission 
on Community Interrelations and others who have 
worked with the technique are convinced of its value 
and feel that it should be brought at once to the 
attention of community leaders interested in solving 
problems of discrimination. 


Can America be adequately housed? [. Wein- 
FELD. Am. J. Econ. & Sociol. 9, No. 1 (Oct. 
1949), pp. 77-84. 

In America today, two of the essentials of life 
food and clothing—are available in adequate supply 
and at prices within the reach of virtually all fam- 
ilies. But in the third essential—shelter—the 
American economy is failing to meet the minimum 
requirement. Nearly 70 per cent of American fam- 
ilies have incomes below $4,000 a year, the amount 
needed to buy the cheapest of the housing commonly 
being produced today. 

On the production side of the ledger, there appears 
to be nothing in terms of available resources, organi- 
zation, and manpower to prevent building at a rate 
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needed to achieve adequate housing within a reason- 
able period. Production has not attained this rate, 
however, and is lagging far behind the levels we 
might reasonably expect from our expanded econ- 
omy. 

The Housing Act of 1949 makes a start in the 
right direction. An all-out effort to reduce the cost 
of housing to the consumer is indicated. No tech- 
nological advance and no method of helping the 
consumer to fit the cost of housing into his budget 
should be spurned. 


Who wears the pants in department and spe- 
cialty stores? A survey of women executives 
in retailing, K. GersTenperG and T. D. ELLs- 
worTtH. J. Retailing 25, No. 3 (Fall 1949), pp. 
97-103, 123. 

A feminine invasion of executive positions is in 
progress in department and specialty stores. Cur- 
rently, women have almost equal chances with their 
male competitors to win coveted promotions to a 
proportionately large number of executive positions 
in these fields. Undoubtedly, the war years greatly 
enhanced women’s career opportunities in business 
and industry. However, there seem to be several 
excellent reasons why these opportunities should be 
more permanent in the retail field. For example, 
90 ner cent of a store’s customers and a great major- 
ity of its employees are women. Since women should 
know best what women want, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that they are at least as well qualified as 
men to direct the activities of organizations provid- 


ing for their wants. 


What we can do under point four, \l. PERKINS. 
Harper's Mag. 199, No. 1195 (Dee. 1949), pp. 
52-61. 

The author believes that the United States can 
best use its resources to develop the underdeveloped 
countries of the world (point four, Truman’s Inaug- 
ural Address, Jan. 20, 1949) by transferring an 
increasing part of the cost from government to pri- 
vate shoulders. The time is ripe for us to take the 
lead in establishing “partnership capitalism” on 
an international basis. Such a program should be 
developed through the co-operative effort of Ameri- 
can businessmen and government, and the business- 
men, labor leaders, and governments of competitive- 
enterprise-minded countries. 

American businessmen would contribute a portion 
of the capital under treaties guaranteeing fair treat- 
ment of foreign investments, technical assistance, 
and philosophy of mass production and mass distri- 
bution. They would purchase strategic materials. 
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The American government would insure American 
businessmen investing in foreign countries against 
extraordinary risks, such as expropriation and in- 
ability to convert profits into dollars; it would ex- 
tend credits to foreign governments for roads, 
harbors, transportation and communication faeili- 
ties, sanitation, and electric power; and it would 
make available a bigger slice of the American mar- 
ket for the products of co-operating nations through 
selective tariff cuts. 

Americans might learn from citizens of other 
countries how to relax, how to maintain family 
stability, and how to enjoy good entertainment. 

Psychological hurdles to be overcome here and 
abroad are discussed. Examples are cited of Ameri- 
ean companies who have improved standards of 
living in other countries while making a profit from 
investments in those countries. 

Such a long-time program of privately financed 
economic development would result in increased 
production, higher living standards, greater personal 
freedom, and increased social welfare services in 
the co-operating countries. To move in this diree- 
tion is to take the offensive against communism. 


Questionnaire preparation and interviewer tech- 
nique. J. Marketing 14, No. 3 (Oct. 1949), pp. 
399-433. 

A subcommittee of the marketing research tech- 
niques committee points out three important aspects 
of the technique of obtaining information from the 
sampling units approached in market research: se- 
lect‘on of the material to be obtained, the construe- 
tion of the questionnaire form, and the methods 
followed by the investigator or observer during the 
process of collecting the data. The chief methods 
current today are the mail questionnaire, the tele- 
phone interview, the formal questionnaire used in 
the personal interview, the qualitative interview, 
and the observation technique. Definition and dis- 
cussion of each aspect of each of these methods is 
provided in great detail. 


The economic and social crisis of Europe, B. J. 
Horpe. Soc. Research 16, No. 3 (Sept. 1949), 
pp. 271-288. 

This is a time of erisis but not a crisis for Europe 
only. The use of modern science, machinery, and 
methods of owning and exchanging capital are ap- 
parent in the industrialization of every country in 
the world. The difference is one of degree only. 
With industrialization is felt the need for social 
responsibility for providing a chance to work, good 


working conditions, conservation and development 


of natural resources, civil rights, education, health 
services, adequate housing, leisure, and security. 
Interdependence among countries in all parts of 
the world is increased. 

The impact upon European countries has been 
particularly heavy. Since the early stages of indus- 
trial development, they have faced the development 
of American competition, economic dislocation 
throughout the world resulting from World War I, 
the change from being creditor nations to being 
debtor nations, increasing difficulty in maintaining 
hold on their colonies, a multitude of new national 
boundaries and barriers, the establishment and be- 
ginning of industrial self-sufficiency in the Soviet 
Union, and the depression. During these critical 
times, they fail to change sufficiently to meet new 
conditions, to maintain full employment, and to 
unite for achieving a democratic, economic, and so- 
cial program. The trend was toward dictatorship; 
the result, World War IT and the need for vast mate- 
rial and spiritual reconstruction. 

The social questions are more fundamental in 
character than the economic ones, for men arrange 
their economic affairs to achieve social satisfactions 
We must develop in each country and in the world 
a social order which is flexible and responsive to 
the demands of the people who live in it. No one 
must foree upon an unwilling neighbor an economic 
or social system he does not want. 

Europe will be slow to recover without western 
Germany. However, we can well afford to wait upon 
a slower rate of German industrial recovery, if that 
is necessary to guarantee that its direction be 
lodged in socially responsible hands. One hopeful 
aspect is the rapidly growing realization of their 
community of interest and culture by the several 


peoples of western Europe. 


The pre-war upsurge in social science, H. Hari 
Am. Sociol. Rev. 14, No. 5 (Oct. 1949), pp. 599- 
607. 

“Pronouncements about the erisis of the Atomic 
Age have pointed out, over and over again, the lag 
of social seience behind destructive technology 
That this deficiency has already begun to be cor- 
rected in a major and fundamental way is the major 
conclusion which emerges out of the facts stated 
in the present article.” The outlook becomes in- 
creasingly hopeful for application of human intelli- 
gence to crucial problems of the Atomie Age. The 
author lists seven developments which he considers 
are vitally needed to “stimulate, liberate, facili- 
tate and integrate the future accelerating upsurges 


of social sciences.” 
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Contributed by GerrrupE CHITTENDEN 
Towa State College 


The full-range picture vocabulary test: III. Re- 
sults for a preschool-age population, RK. P. 
Ammons and J. C. Hotmes. Child Devel. 20, 
No. 1 (March 1949), pp. 5-14. 

A representative preschool-age population of 120 
Amertean-born white children, ranging in ages from 
two through five years, was used as a standardiza- 
tion group for the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary 
Test. This test, a measure of verbal intelligence, 
consists of 16 plates, each with four cartoon-like 
drawings of common objects, human activities, 
and familiar scenes. A total of 226 words is in- 
cluded, and the plates are arranged in the order of 
difficulty of the objects to identify. Since answers 
can be given nonverbally, the test is suitable for 
children who do not talk. 

Two forms of the test were devised to obtain an 
estimate of reliability. The Pearson product- 
moment correlation of scores in the two forms was 
0.93. The authors conclude that scores in this test 
give a highly reliable and valid estimate of verbal 
intelligence of native-born, white preschool-age chil- 
dren from urban and rural areas of the United 


States. 


A study of some socio-moral judgments of junior 
high school children, C. D. STENDLER. Child 
Devel. 20, No. 1 (March 1949), pp. 15-28. 

In this study, an attempt to determine whether 
junior high school students make differential judg- 
ments in relation to stealing from a large corpora- 
tion and stealing from private individuals, the sub- 
jects were 184 eighth and ninth graders drawn 
mainly from the middle and lower classes. The 
test used consisted of five pairs of stories. Each 
pair included one story involving boys and girls 
stealing private property, and one involving theft 
of corporate property. For each pair, a rationaliza- 
tion of the theft was presented. The students were 
asked to tell which boys or girls in the stories did 
the worse thing and why. 

Results showed that 52 per cent of the students 
thought stealing individually owned property a 
worse offense than stealing corporately owned prop- 
erty. Thirty-six per cent thought stealing from a 
corporation was worse, and 12 per cent indicated 
that the offenses were equally bad. The rationaliza- 


tions given for making the choices were analyzed. 
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The largest percentage of responses, 32 per cent, 
fell under the category of need of the owner; that is, 
stealing was bad because the rightful owner needed 
the property. 

Eighteen per cent of the reasons included con- 
trasts between the principles of private and cor- 
porate ownership. Thirteen per cent indicated that 
theft was never necessary in our society. Twelve 
per cent involved fear of punishment. 

In summary, the results indicated that more than 
a tenth of these children had strict consciences in 
regard to stealing, while about two thirds of them 
made relative judgments in light of the specific situ- 
ations. The author was not able to suggest clear-cut 
implications regarding the teaching of moral values 


in our society. 


Mental health of rural children in Ohio, A. R. 
Mancus. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 
682 (March 1949), pp. 2-34. 

The subjects of this study were 1,229 third and 
sixth grade children in the publie schools of Miami 
County, Ohio. A total of 371 lived on farms; 573 
lived in small towns, villages, and in the open coun- 
try not on farms; and 285 lived in the city of Piqua. 
The purpose of the investigation was to compare 
the personality adjustment of urban and _ rural 
children. 

Measures of personality adjustment included the 
California Personality Inventory, which  vields 
scores on self-adjustment and social adjustment, 
teacher ratings, and companion ratings. A group 
intelligence test also was administered to all the 
children. 

Careful statistical analyses of the Personality In- 
ventory scores revealed that farm children as a 
group achieved a somewhat higher level of personal 
and social adjustment than did rural children. 
Rural farm and rural nonfarm children did not differ 
significantly either in self-adjustment or social ad- 
justment. In the schools attended by both farm 
and nonfarm children, teachers tended to rank the 
farm children higher as normal, wholesome persons. 
Farm children also received fewer negative judg- 
ments from companions than nonfarm children re- 
ceived. 

The author coneludes that “while farm children 
compare favorably with nonfarm children in person- 
ality adjustment, about 1 in every 12 farm girls 
and nearly 1 in every 4 farm boys in Miami County 
present evidences of poor mental health of varying 
degrees of seriousness.” Such findings indicate 
clearly the need for improved programs of child 
and parent guidance. 
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Foods 


Contributed by INEz PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin content of 
chicken tissues, as affected by cooking and 
frozen storage, A. F. Morcan, L. E. Kipper, M. 
Hunner, B. K. SHaroku, and R. M. CHeEspro. 
Food Research 14, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1949), pp. 
439-448. 

The leg and breast muscles, the liver, heart, giz- 
zard, and skin of 116 young chickens (60 to 84 days 
old) were assayed for thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin. Tests were made on both raw and broiled 
tissues, shortly after slaughter and after storage 
at -9°F for 4, 8, and 12 months. 

The liver contained 0.23 to 0.31 mg per cent of 
thiamine, the leg and heart 0.05 to 0.12 mg per cent, 
and the gizzard 0.02 mg. Twenty to 40 per cent 
of the thiamine was destroved in the cooking. 

The amount of riboflavin in the tissues was defi- 
nitely associated with the amount of activity of 
the muscles—the leg, heart, and gizzard containing 
3 to 10 times as much as breast and skin. The 
liver, the tissue richest in this vitamin, contained 
2.8 to 3.2 mg per cent; the leg and other tissues, 
0.18 to 1.10 mg. 

All tissues contained 4 to 7 mg per cent of niacin 
except breast, skin, and liver, which had 12 mg 
per cent. 

Loss in storage varied among the different lots 
Thiamine was labile in one lot and stable in two; 
riboflavin was usually well retained; and niacin 
losses were negligible up to eight months’ storage. 


Determination of effect of heat on peanuts and 
the stability of thiamine in enriched peanut 
butter, S. A. Fournter, J. F. Benx, F. W. Cuor- 
nock, L. C. Brown, and E. E. Rice. Food Re- 
search 14, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1949), pp. 413-416. 
Since the raw peanut is a good source of thiamine, 

and since the values reported for processed peanuts 


are much lower, these authors decided to study the 


effects of processing on the thiamine content of 
peanuts and the stability of thiamine in peanut 
butter. to 320°F, there 
was no significant loss of thiamine during the first 


During roasting at 311 


5 minutes, but the destruction after that time was 
rapid until, after 20 minutes, only 14 per cent re- 
mained. 

Studies on the stability of thiamine in enriched 
peanut butter showed excellent retention of the 
vitamin at low temperatures (—29°C and 4°C) 
but at 18, 27, 37, and 54 degrees C the monthly 
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losses amounted to 2, 7, 11, and 28 per cent of the 
actual thiamine contents. This indicates that en- 
richment to the level of thiamine in raw peanuts is 
practicable, since at ordinary refrigerator or slightly 
higher temperatures the retention of the vitamin is 


very: 2o¢ ul, 


Acceptance of fresh, frozen, and canned orange 
juices, EF. FE. Lockuart and J. M. Garner. Food 
Research 14, No. 5 (Sept.-Oect., 1949), pp. 429- 
433. 

Using the “paired-comparison” procedure de- 
scribed by Hening and 65 staff members and stu- 
dents of the department of food technology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology iis judges, 
preferences for canned, frozen, or fresh orange Juice 
were determined. Canned juice costing 0.95 cents 
per ounce at a specialty store was preferred over 
less expensive brands. The fresh juice was slightly 
(not significantly) preferred to each of the frozen 
juices, and the frozen juice was significantly pre- 
ferred (1 per cent level) to the canned juice. The 
canned juices which were described as “like fresh” 
when compared with inferior-grade canned juice 
were called “bitter” when compared with frozen and 
fresh juice. For the six brands tested, the accep- 
tance of canned orange juice varied directly with 


price. 


Lard comeback promised by new quality process, 
F. FE. Deatnerace. Food Ind. 21, No. 12 (Dee 
1949), pp. 1749-1751. 

This study was undertaken to find a Way of im- 
proving steam-rendered lard in regard to odor, color, 
smoking, and keeping quality. It was determined 
first that the lower the processing time and tempera- 
ture, the better the final product. When the raw 
material was reduced to fat and liquid phases, the 
fat could be continuously separated by centrifuging 
To accomplish this result, it was necessary to find 
some mild treatment which would dissolve the pro- 
tein material. A dilute sodium hydroxide solution 
(0.4 to 2.0 per cent) used at 212°F for about an 
hour proved to be the best agent for getting the 
protein into solution. Separation of the fat from 
this sodium hydroxide mixture by centrifuge is 
relatively easy. Two or three hot water washes 
following this initial centrifugation gave a_ final 
product much like natural pig fat and lacking the 
undesirable qualities ef steam-rendered lard. This 
is practical from the standpoint of large-scale pro- 
duction. Consumer acceptance tests rated this de- 
odorized alkali-rendered lard comparable to com- 
mercially available hydrogenated vegetable oil 
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att ) » basis of the six cases 1 is study, a die- 
Nutrition ( n the ba ; of the ix cases In thi udy, a dic 
tary intake of 12 to 13 mg per day is recommended 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMEs 
University of Massachusetts 


Ascorbic acid metabolism of older adolescents, 
C. A. Srorvick, B. L. Davey, R. M. Nircuats, 
R. k. Correy, and M. L. Fincxe. J. Nutrition 
39, No. 1 (Sept. 1949), pp. 1-11. 

The level of ascorbic acid in the blood plasma was 
determined in eight 18-year-old boys and eight 16- 
to 19-year-old girls held on the following ascorbic 
acid regimens for periods of 7 days each: period I, 
unrestricted diet; period II, a daily supplement of 
200 mg of crystalline ascorbie acid in addition to 
that in period I; period IIT, the total daily ascorbic 
acid intake recommended by the National Research 
Council, 100 mg for the boys and 80 mg for the 
girls; and period IV, a total intake of 10 mg less 
than they received during period IIT. 

During period II, the mean values for plasma 
ascorbic acid for all the girls were above 0.80 mg 
per cent, ranging from 0.83 to 1.07; for all the boys, 
they ranged from 0.67 to 0.91 mg per cent. 

The recommended allowances of the National 
Research Council, as given in period IIT, did not 
maintain the above-saturation levels. 

During period IV, for 6 of the 8 girls, the 70 mg 
intake level was as effective as the 80 mg level; and 
for 6 of the boys, an intake of 90 mg was as effective 
as 100 mg. 


The iron requirement of six adolescent girls, 1). 
ScHLAPHOFF and F. JoHnston. J. Nutrition 39, 
No. 1 (Sept. 1949), pp. 67-82. 

Six girls, 13 and 14 years of age, all of whom had 
passed the menarche, were fed a controlled diet for 
9 weeks. The levels of iron were fed in two con- 
secutive four-week periods. During the first period, 
the average intake of iron per day was 8.6 mg and 
during the second period 11.7 mg. 

The iron required was estimated by adding to- 
gether the amount needed to replace menstrual 
losses, as determined by analysis, and the amount 
needed for growth, based on published estimates. 
The resulting minimum required retentions were 
0.62, 0.64, 0.75, 0.96, 1.13, and 1.89 mg per day 
with 1.00 mg as the average. 

On an intake of 8.6 mg per day, the actual reten- 
tions for these six girls were 0.80, 0.86, 1.22, 1.23, 
1.42, and 1.54 mg per day, whereas at the 11.7 mg 


level, the corresponding retentions were 0.33 (con- 
sidered atypical) 1.15, 1.54, 1.76, 2.10, and 2.22 mg 


daily. 


for girls of this age until more cases have been 


studied. 


Nitrogen excretion of women related to the dis- 
tribution of animal protein in daily meals, 
R. M. Leverton and M. R. Gram. J. Nutrition 
39, No. 1 (Sept. 1949), pp. 57-65. 

The nitrogen metabolism of 14 college-age women 
on a controlled diet which included no animal pro- 
tein in the breakfast was compared with the nitro- 
gen metabolism when the breakfast included 8 oz 
of milk, although the total protein intake remained 
unchanged. 

During period A, when no animal protein was in- 
cluded in the breakfast, the average daily urinary 
excretion of nitrogen was 9.02 g in contrast to an 
excretion of 8.33 g of nitrogen during period B 
when milk was consumed with the breakfast. In 
period A, the average daily nitrogen absorption was 

0.4 per cent, as compared with 10.3 per cent in 

period B. The average daily nitrogen retention was 

—0.03 g and -0.96 g in periods A and B, respec- 

tively. 

The data suggest that, for the efficient utilization 
of nitrogen, every meal should contain some bio- 
logically complete protein. 


The minimum riboflavin requirement of the 
infant, S. E. SNypermMan, K. C. Kerron, H. B. 
Burcu, O. H. Lowry, 0. A. Bessey, L. P. Guy, 
and L. E. Hout, Jr. J. Nutrition 39, No. 2 (Oct. 
1949), pp. 219-232. 

Three male infants, aged 14, 22, and 32 months, 
were fed a purified diet in which the vitamins were 
supplied as accurately measured supplements. The 
riboflavin supplements were decreased and increased 
from time to time to determine the quantity in- 
gested which would just sustain the urinary excre- 
tion of riboflavin above the minimum level obtained 
when no riboflavin was fed. 

An intake of 0.4 mg of riboflavin per day by the 
infants served to maintain adequate levels of ribo- 
flavin in the blood, to maintain the urinary excretion 
of riboflavin at the upper limit of the zone of mini- 
mum excretion, and was not associated with clinical 
evidence of riboflavin deficiency. 

The data, however, do not permit one to state 
what the absolute minimum requirement for ribo- 
flavin may be. 

The measurement of red cell riboflavin appears to 
be useful in assessing the riboflavin nutritional 
status, 
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Housing 


Contributed by HELEN E. McCuLLoucH 
and Doris Mouuet JAcoss 
University of Illinois 


How do you light a room for television? E. W. 
Commery. Architectural Record 106, No. 5 
(Nov. 1949), pp. 145-149. 

One phase of television which needs much atten- 
tion is the proper visual environment for viewing 
the telecast. Room lighting is as important to com- 
fortable viewing as the proper tuning of the tele- 
vision set itself. 

Not only is the television sercen much brighter 
than a motion-picture screen, but when viewed 
at the proper distance forms a much smaller image. 
Relief from long periods of this visual “aiming” 
is very desirable. This is done by having lighted 
areas around the television set to make it possible 
for the gaze to float on and off the screen without 
the viewer’s being conscious of it. Figured pattern 
backgrounds are avoided, but backgrounds with a 
low texture are used so that the eye has some defi- 
nite thing at which to look. Neutral-colored back- 
erounds are advantageous. 

One of the most convenient lamps to use in these 
installations is the 30-watt Lumiline. These can 
be arranged end to end for a good continuous line 
of lights without breaks and can also be dimmed 
through a wide range of brightness. The room 
should have balanced lighting throughout. Most 
well-adjusted television receivers are easy to look 
at with over-all general lighting. 


Panel heating survey. Architectural Forum 91, 

No. 5 (Nov. 1949), pp. 100, 101 +. 

A survey of more than 800 persons shows that 
owners of buildings heated by radiant panels are 
pleased with their installations. Ninety-three per 
cent would specify panel heating if they were going 
to build again. Reasons include: provision of more 
comfortable heat than conventional systems, less 
dust, cheaper operation, easier furniture arrange- 
ment, and the fact that children can play on the 
floor without catching cold. Main deficiencies listed 
are heat lag and high cost. The initial cost is about 
25 per cent more than fer conventional types, but 
the differential is narrowing. 

Architects prefer ceiling installations except for 
slab-on-ground construction. A properly installed 
ceiling installation provides a more efficient radiat- 
ing surface and is more easily controlled than a 
floor installation. 
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Architects predict an accelerated acceptance of 
radiant heating within the next few years, assum- 
ing that some technical errors will be ironed out. 
One thing that Forum’s survey indicates is that 
most radiant heating troubles arise not from the 
system itself but from its lack of relationship with 
the over-all design of the building. 


Windows for visibility, but not ventilation. 
Architectural Forum 91, No. 5 (Nov. 1949), pp. 
102-105. 

Contemporary air-conditioned office — buildings 
have outgrown the conventional window. A window 
for looking through but not for opening is needed. 
Opening a window in one of these buildings does 
nothing but throw the air-conditioning system into 
confusion. The new window must be a double- 
glazed one which will never be opened more than 
a few seconds, and then only for washing. Both 
surfaces of this window must be washable from the 
inside. 

The answer is here in the form of reversible win- 
dows pivoted in various ways, and in a folding 
window with two lights which operates somewhat 
like the door of a telephone booth. 


Our answers to housing: “Build it yourself,” 
EK. W. Winey, R. O'Day, and P. F. Averitt. Pub- 
lished by Coll. of Home Econ. & Dept. of Archi- 
tectural Eng., State Coll. of Wash., Nov. 1949, 
28 pp. 

To find the best means to satisfactory low-cost 
housing, the College of Home Economies of the 
State College of Washington, together with the 
Architectural Engineering Department, drew up 
plans for two small, low-cost, experimental houses. 
Two student couples with no previous building ex- 
These 


homes with 440 square feet of floor space were de- 


perience were chosen to construct them. 


signed to meet the minimum requirements for two 
persons. The walls were constructed of pumice 
blocks. Built for $2,500 or $3,000 plus lot, they 
have been appraised at $4,500 to $5,000. 

After the two houses were completed, they were 
evaluated, and a third plan was drawn up incor- 
porating the lessons learned in building the first two. 
This plan is easily expandable as the builder’s fam- 
ily and pocket book increases, To bring it to 
completion, 1,400 hours of work are required. Con- 
struction is divided into six stages—foundation, floor 
slab, walls, roof, windows and doors, and interior 
with instructions listed step by step and illustrated. 
Materials needed end tools used for each step also 


are listed. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Mape.iie 8. EX ERs 
and NorMa GIESSs 
Michigan State College 


To build and maintain morale, C. DowLer. Mod- 

ern Hosp. 73, No. 5 (Nov. 1949), pp. 77-78. 

In his textbook Human Nature and Management, 
Ordway Tead defines morale as “that attitude which 
results from mobilization of energy, interest, and 
initiative in the enthusiastic and effective pursuit 
of purpose.” Of primary importance as a tool of 
morale is the recognition of each employee’s place 
on the organizational chart. First of all, each 
worker must know to whom and for whom he is 
responsible. Next, it is important that any position 
on the organizational chart carry a two-way func- 
tion. A worker must be acquainted with objectives 
and policies from above, and in return should relay 
information to his superiors. 

Each worker worthy of his hire is entitled to iden- 
tification of his position. This understanding 
builds morale by creating self-satisfaction. Each 
employee should be given authority to match the 
responsibility he must assume. In addition, each 
employee should receive compensation commensu- 
rate with the responsibility he must carry. Each 
employee should have a feeling of security, of shar- 
ing in the general program. This can be accom- 
plished by fair personnel practices and by sharing 
information about the objectives and policies of 
management with personnel. 


Cutting labor costs, F.J. KNicut. Hotel Monthly 

57, No. 679 (Oct. 1949), pp. 38-39. 

Hotels and restaurants have in recent years suf- 
fered stiff increases in labor costs, which appear to 
be permanent. Since it is not always possible to re- 
coup for increasing wage costs by raising prices, 
which might discourage sales, it is necessary to find 
some other means of control. 

Such means as labor-saving machinery, better lay- 
out, prepared foods, and simplification of the menu 
are investigated by alert management. However, 
there are other alternatives that may be exhausted 
without chance of injury to quality or variety of the 
food served. To control labor, standards must be 
specified in detail. Careful observation of what 
each member of the crew does with his time brings 
to light opportunities for cost cutting. Written 


job descriptions bring together standards and time 
studies to provide a guard against reverting to the 
old and less efficient work habits. 
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New buy-products. Hotel Monthly 57, No. 680 

(Nov. 1949), p. 90. 

A new safety device of interest to all institution 
managers will be the new cover for steel drums. 
Used 30- and 55-gallon drums can be quickly con- 
verted to fire-safe waste containers at low cost 
with a new self-closing drum cover that is fastened 
to the drum with a single bolt tightening a steel 
band. If the cover is left open, it will be closed 
automatically whenever temperature within or sur- 
rounding the drum reaches 160°F. A fusible link 
melts, releasing a spring-loaded plunger that snaps 
the cover shut, snuffing out fire within the drum 
or protecting contents of the drum from outside 


ignition. 


Cake-bake flights for better recipes, { Eprroriav}. 
Food Ind. 21, No. 10 (Oct. 1949), p. 86. 
Altitude used to be troublesome for the mix recipe 

makers of a well-known company. The same recipe 
might turn out a fine, light cake in Boston and a 
crumbling pile in mile-high Denver. Sending re- 
searchers to various “altitude” cities was costly. 
Then the flying kitchen was hit upon, making it 
possible to do the work right at home. The kitchen 
is a low-pressure chamber that the U. S. Air Force 
was about to dismantle. The company obtained 
permission to use it. After an electric oven and 
other equipment were moved in, a two-month test 
was run to establish recipe adjustments for almost 
any altitude. 


You should think twice about Newfoundland 
discoveries, [EpirortaAL]. Food Ind. 21, No. 9 
(Sept. 1949), p. 89. 

Emphasis upon the highly significant findings of 
the nutrition studies in Newfoundland should be 
of interest to all food processors. Food processors, 
in general, have not kept pace with the findings 
of nutritionists and have been slow to apply these 
findings to processing operations. As pointed out 
by R. M. Wilder of the Mayo Foundation, studies 
before and after a four-year enrichment program 
in isolated Newfoundland conclusively proved two 
things which the food industry should think about. 
First, malnutrition was common in respect to vita- 
min A, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic 
acid. (Conditions would be similar in almost any 
part of the world where enriched foods were not 
available.) Second, after the population of New- 
foundland had eaten enriched foods for four years, 
great improvement was noted. The death rate had 
fallen, and stillbirths and deaths of infants were 
strikingly reduced. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Frances CoLes, 

JaANINA M. CzasKowskI, HELEN J. PHANEUF, 
MarTHA PotTGieter, and JULIA SHEA 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


State legislation in 1949, \M. Ropinson. The Sur- 

vey 85, No. 11 (Nov. 1949), pp. 605-606. 

A few states—Minnesota, New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, and Wisconsin—took steps toward alleviat- 
ing the mental health problem. 

Increased appropriations for publie assistance re- 
flect recent increases in costs and caseloads. Indiana, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Ohio, and South Dakota made 
more money available for old age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to dependent children. Pennsy!- 
vania increased general public assistance. Con- 
necticut changed from fixed monthly grants to as- 
sistance given on the basis of need.—F.C. 


Pain relief in childbirth, L. V. Dict, MD. Hygeia 

27, No. 12 (Dec. 1949), pp. 844-845, 869. 

A short history of the use of anesthesia for the 
relief of pain in childbirth is given. The author 
points out the danger of being carried away with 
enthusiasm over the new idea of childbirth without 
fear. The technique of childbirth without fear re- 
quires specialized hospital facilities and increased 
time from the doctor, neither of which is always 


available.—J.S. 


Trends in health education in secondary schools, 
H. F. Kitanper. J. School Health 19, No. 9 
(Nov. 1949), pp. 237-245. 

Health education in secondary schools reflects 
the changes in types of health problems which are 
of greatest concern in our country. With the re- 
duction of communicable diseases, the emphasis 
must now be placed on the control of noncommuni- 
cable diseases, such as arthritis and cancer, and the 
promotion of the World Health Organization’s defi- 
nition of health as a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being, and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity. The author lists 
ten major areas of health instruction which tend 
to be included at the secondary level: personal liv- 
ing, community living, sanitation, nutrition, physi- 
eal activity, safety education, first aid, emotional 
and social health, education for family living, and 
occupational or industrial health. All teachers need 
some preparation for health instruction with special- 
ization for those who teach this subject. The home 
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economics teacher often has the responsibility 
for health instruction. The value of the integrated 
program of health education versus the special 
course in health is presented.—H.J.P. 


Emotional deprivation in infants, H. Bakwin, 
MD. J. Pediat. 35, No. 4 (Oct. 1949), pp. 512- 
221. : 

The close tie between an infant’s physical well- 
being and adequacy of his emotional care has been 
shown by babies who have been hospitalized for 
long periods of time. Premature infants are not 
usually affected unless they remain in the hospital 
more than a month. Lasting distortion of person- 
ality may result if infants remain in an institution 
three or more months. The rapidity with which 
symptoms of hospitalism disappear when the af- 
flicted infant is placed in a good home led to the 
discovery that individual care was essential. 

Nurses, interns, and volunteers are encouraged 
to pick up babies and give them attention and af- 
fection. If possible, the mother is encouraged to 
remain in the hospital with the baby all day. The 
resultant fall in infant mortality indicates that 
failure of the infant to thrive in institutions may 
be due to emotional deprivation.—J.M.C. 


Food from the cotton field: oil-meal flour as 
sources of protein, C. H. Biccins, MD, and M. 
Biceins. Life & Health 64, No. 12 (Dec. 1949), 
pp. 8, 24. 

A cottonseed flour for human consumption is 
made by grinding the press cake remaining after 
extracting the oil from ground cotton seeds. It 
contains 57 per cent protein and 23 per cent starch, 
as compared with 12 per cent and 74 per cent, re- 
spectively, for whole wheat. Oil-meal flours are 
good sources of protein and deserve to be more 
widely used in human nutrition. The toxie sub- 
stances present in the cotton seed (gossypol and 
others) are removed before the flour is made from 
the oil-meal cake. 

The protein of cottonseed flour contains all the 
essential amino acids, and the flour is rich in 
the B vitamins and in minerals. The flour keeps 
well and costs only slightly more than whole-wheat 
flour. It is used rather widely in commercial baking, 
with a resulting improvement in keeping qualities 
and nutritive value of the products. With slight 
adjustment of recipes, it may be substituted for 
about 10 to 50 per cent of the white flour used in 
home cooking and baking. Recipes are given for 
bread, cookies, and gravy containing some cotton- 


seed flour —M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


How to keep warm—when it’s 81 below, R. L. 
NevusperGcer. The Progressive 13, No. 8 (Aug. 
1949), pp.°15-17. 

Although “Mounties” and explorers found out 
long ago about the importance of loose clothing in 
cold climates, American experimental units have 
proved that light clothing is also important. The 
safely dressed trapper once wore 28 pounds of wool, 
feathers, and fur. Now he can wear nine pounds 
of nylon and Fiberglas and be just as warm. The 
Fiberglas is quilted in small squares on nylon mesh 
and inserted between the outer shell and inner lining 
of a parka. 

The one Achilles heel of this equipment is the 
part, appropriately enough, which protects the 
heel: footgear. More casualties resulted on Attu 
Island from frozen feet than from Japanese bullets. 
Leather boots are utterly fatal; they pinch the skin 
and cause circulation to stop. Galoshes, the plain, 
ordinary rainy-day variety, are better but require 
three or four layers of stockings. The best pro- 
tectors for the feet are still the old-fashioned Es- 
kimo mukluks, soft, pliable moccasins which come 
nearly to the knee. 


New casein fiber competes with horsehair. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 12 (Dee. 
1949), p. 37. 

A new, curled casein fiber, known as Caslen, is 
now being used where the resiliency of horsehair 
had previously been uniquely suitable. Obtained 
from skim milk and cheaper than the best quality 
horsehair, Caslen is equally resilient and much more 
dependably uniform and available. It is now being 
used in a new automotive air filter. Mattress and 
furniture manufacturers are experimenting with it 
as stuffing for their products. In uncurled form, 
Caslen may be blended into textiles to produce 
novel effects. The filament may also be treated 
to make it mildew-proof, moth-proof, or bacteria- 


proof, 


Shrinkage-controlled wool blankets now avail- 
able. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 12 
(Dee. 1949), p. 37. 

Wooi blankets that can be safely washed over 
and over again without danger of felting or harmful 
shrinkage are now on sale. They are treated with 
Lanaset Resin. According to a commercial labora- 
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tory’s tests, the treatment does not change the 
appearance or hand of the blanket, makes colors 
more lively, and in some cases actually increases 
the warmth of the blanket. Dry cleaning will not 
affect the finish. 


The future of man-made fibers, J. B. Quic. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 12 (Dee. 
1949), pp. 69-71. 

The textile industry is going through a renais- 
sance period at the present time. 

The record of rayon, first of the man-made fibers, 
speaks for itself. Textile markets are not static, 
and they require not only greater quantities but 
also many different kinds of fabrics to meet the 
increasing demands in a changing and advancing 
economy. The man-made fibers are supplementary 
to the natural fibers, and their versatility, variety, 
and additional functional characteristics offer a 
challenge and inspiration to the whole of the textile 


industry. 


Fiber names need clarifying, | EpiroriaL|. Rayon 
& Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 12 (Dec. 1949), p. 
42. 

There is evident need for everyone engaged in 
the textile industry to help where he can, to bring 
about voluntarily a clearer terminology for man- 
made fibers. The situation is due to the amazingly 
rapid research of recent years which has provided 
a number of new types of textile fibers. It is the 
studied and thoroughly considered belief of Rayon 
and Synthetic Textiles that the definition of the 
Federal Trade Commission affecting the word rayon 
should be reviewed. With the field for further 
development of synthetic yarns opening ahead, trade 
technology and government regulation must not 
In the 
opinion of the magazine, progress in the textile 
industry calls for trade self-regulation, which would 
tend to lessen the necessity of government inter- 


falter or remain tied to old stipulations. 


vention. 


Full description of blends urged by yarn pro- 
ducers, W. A. B. Davipson. Rayon & Synthetic 
Textiles 30, No. 12 (Dee. 1949), pp. 75-76. 

The almost limitless number of blended fabric 
combinations in the synthetic yarn field points to 
an ever-expanding market, but great care must be 
exercised at all times to see that the true contents of 
the individual blends are drawn to the full atten- 
tion of the consumer so that he can select wisely 
and will not be disappointed by false claims or by 


misrepresentation. 























News Notes 


GENERAL 

Mrs. Leila Bunce Smith, a former president of 
the Georgia Home Economics Association and a 
long-time member of the AHEA, was honored by 
being named Atlanta’s “Woman of the Year in 
Business” for 1949. Upon the death of her husband 
two and a half years ago, Mrs. Smith became owner, 





president, and manager of Turner FE. Smith & Com- 
pany, an educational publishing company. Prior 
to her marriage in 1934, she was suvervisor of home 
Under 


her leadership, the Georgia Association was the first 


economics in the Fulton County schools. 


state association to raise its quota of $15 per mem- 
ber toward AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund. 
Ardenia Chapman of Drexe! Institute of Tech- 
nology, AHEA’s representative in the American 
Standards Association, was elected the consume! 
representative on the board of directors of the ASA. 
Mrs. Edith Gereau Jackson, formerly health co- 
ordinator in the Virgin Islands and recently field 
supervisor of the school lunch program there, has 
been appointed home demonstration agent at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in St. Croix. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Susan M. Burson, after a brief visit in the 
United States, left this country on January 9 to re- 
sume her duties as home economics consultant on 
community activities and education in rural pro- 
grams in the State of Hesse in the American Zone in 
Germany. Her recent visit was the first Miss 
Burson had been able to make to the United States 
since she went to Germany in November 1947. 

Anke Berendsen, a graduate in agriculture of 
the University of Kiel in Germany, arrived in South 
Dakota on October 25, 1949 for a vear of study at 
South Dakota State College and observation of 
living conditions in a rural community. Miss 
Berendsen’s stay in South Dakota is being made 
possible by the South Dakota home demonstration 
clubs, who raised funds for a fellowship for a Ger- 
man student to study home economics one year and 
then return to work with her people for the better- 
ment of rural family living. 


OHIO 


Home Economics Association. Vice-President 
Ruth Baur held a meeting of the program-of-work 


committee preceding the fall mecting of the execu- 
tive council. Chairmen of departments and divi- 
sions attended and discussed ways in which they 
might co-operate on joint projects and formulated 
an over-all program for the state. The executive 
committee is continuing the policy of meeting for a 
day’s planning session just prior to the fall and win- 
ter meeting of the executive council 

The Ross County Home Economics Association 
has as its purpose interesting girls in the profession 
of home economics 

Huron County Home 


members with their husbands and guests were enter- 


Economics Association 
ta:ned by the General Electric Company on a tour 
through Nela Park in Cleveland. In November the 
Association sent 20 vards of curtain material to a 
home economies school in Finland 

The area of clothing and textiles as been se- 
lected by the vocational home economies teachers, 
in collaboration with the Ohio Couneil of Retail 
Merchants, as the one in consumer buying to be 
discussed at the teacher-retailer meeting in July 

“What Makes the Price of Milk” will be the 
subject of the talk by Norris J. Pritchard of Purdue 
University at the Consumer Conference of Greater 
Cincinnati, which is featuring a program on milk 

“Dear Seniors,” the recruiting pamphlet in which 
is compiled letters written by members of Omicron 
Nu to high school seniors telling of opportunities in 
home economics for girls with superior ability, has 
been revised by the Alpha Theta Chapter of Omi- 
cron Nu at the University of Cincinnati. 

“Opportunities to Prepare for a Career in 
Home Economics” is the title of an illustrated 
pamphlet prepared by the staff of Bowling Green 
State University for high school students. 

A three-day television workshop was held at 
Ohio State University for extension personnel, 

A series of discussions on careers in home cco- 
nomics, with leaders in different fields as discussion 
leaders, was arranged for the home economies senior 
Minnie 
Price, state extension leader, began the series with 


seminar at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


a discussion of opportunities in extension work for 
home economies graduates. Later talks were given 
by Betty Montei, woman's page editor of the 
Columbus D spatch ; 


of home economics education; and Mary Elizabet! 


Enid Lunn, state supervisor 


Huck, who discussed home service work 

About People. \Irs. Sarah Hulick Shriver is 
assisting in the textiles and clothing department 
of the University of Cincinnati this vear 

Ella Siddall. head of the department of home 
economics at Wittenberg College for eight vears 
has resigned. Her suecessor is Lois Simon, who has 


been on the staff since 1945 





Naomi Brady, recently on the staff of the College 
of Saint Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri, is now a 
member of the home economics staff of Wittenberg 
College. 

Martha Caldwell, formerly on the staff of William 
Woods Junior College at Fulton, Missouri, is a 
member of the home furnishings and clothing de- 
sign staff of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Mrs. Mary B. Anawalt, director of the OWU 
Nursery School, recently completed work on a series 
of one-day teacher-training schools to be held under 
the auspices of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church. 


OKLAHOMA 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of home economics at 
Oklahoma A & M College will be observed next year. 

The first wing of a new home economies build- 
ing on the Oklahoma A & M campus is under con- 
struction, and the first of a series of new heme man- 
agement houses is now ready for the first student 
residents. The house, a small experimental one 
planned for four students and an instructor, has 
a central heating plant with radiant heating in the 
ecment floor and heavy insulation. 

Extensive remodeling of the home economics 
building at the University of Oklahoma has pro- 
vided additional space for classrooms. Soft colors 
are used on the walls, and an improved type of 
lighting has been used in all rooms. 

A new home economics department, planned 
for beauty and efficiency, is housed in the new Home 
Life and Agriculture Building on the Eastern Okla- 
homa A & M College campus. 

The Fortieth Anniversary of Panhandle A & M 
College was celebrated at homecoming and the dedi- 
eation of the new Hesper Hall, in which the home 
economics department occupies the third floor. 

About People. Dr. Lela O’Toole, formerly state 
supervisor of home economies education, has joined 
the home economies education staff of Oklahoma 
A & M College. 

Other new Oklahoma A & M staff members are: 
Mrs. Myrtle Lyle Daken, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Dorothy Jane Ekern and Mrs. Ruth 
C. Whitehouse from Michigan State College; James 
C. Walters from the New Jersey Extension Service; 
Wynell Johnson from Erskine College in South 
Carolina; Gene Shelden from the University of 
North Carolina; and Mrs. Elaine Baker, an alumna. 

Mary Miller, a graduate of the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, is the new 
clothing instructor at Oklahoma College for Women. 
She also is in charge of the home management 
house. 

Mary Warren, a member of the home economics 
staff at the University of Oklahoma for several 
vears, is the new chairman of the School of Home 


Economics. 
Frances Seeds, formerly at the University of 
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Kentucky, is the new professor of clothing and 
textiles at the University of Oklahoma. 


OREGON 

“Career Days,” arranged by Bertha Kohlhagen, 
state supervisor of home economics, were held dur- 
ing December in the Seaside and Astoria high 
schools. Colored slides of Oregon State College 
graduates, illustrating opportunities in the field 
of home economies, were shown and explained. Par- 
ents, local business and professional representa- 
tives, and high school students and teachers partic- 
ipated in the discussion. Other high schools are 
planning similar career days later in the year. 

Twelve pilot counties, supervised by the Exten- 
sion Service, are testing a new method in program 
planning during the coming year. Project leaders 
are being trained in program-planning methods at 
a series of county-wide meetings. The resulting 
program will be based on county problems and goals 
as established by the project leaders through analy- 
sis of the county situation. 

About People. Mrs. Ruth M. Forest, supervisor 
of family life education in Portland, directed an 
in-service curriculum workshop for Portland home- 
making teachers during the fall term. 

Florence E. Blazier has retired as head of the de- 
partment of home economics education at Oregon 
State College, and May DuBois has succeeded her. 
Miss DuBois spoke on “New Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics Education” at the meeting of the Portland 
Home Economics Teachers’ Association on October 
30. 

Mrs. Evelyn Swaim Roth, a Corvallis homemaker 
and formerly assistant state supervisor of home- 
making education, has been co-operating with OSC 
and the State Department of Vocational Education 
in the preparation of a popularized leaflet on “Job 
Satisfactions of Oregon Home Economies Teach- 
ers.” 

Mary Turnbull of OSC was married to Richard 
Mengler in September. She is continuing her work. 

Miriam Maepherson, also of OSC, became Mrs. 
Lenn Holman in December. She, too, is continuing 
her work. 

Maud Wilson, head of home economies research 
at OSC, has been at the Statistical Laboratory at 
Iowa State College in connection with an analysis 
and summary she and Avis Woolrich of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies are mak- 
ing of results of the field study of the project “Im- 
provement of Rural Housing in the Western Re- 
gion.” 

Mrs. Kathryn Wells Young, formerly on the staffs 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Barnes Hospital in 
Portland, and the OSC dormitories, is now instructor 
in institutional economics at OSC. 

Edna Borrebek, formerly of Washington State 
College, has joined the OSC dormitory staff. 

Murle Seales, former home agent in Texas and 
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Two Spring eaten 


eeeeee0eee@eeeeeeeeeeneeeeee @¢ @ to Teachers 
and Professional 


Teaching Units Wi 








Breakfast Teaching Unit: 


A Basic Breakfast Pattern is as important in 
spring and summer as in winter. It is nutrition 
ally sound, allows for wide menu variation, and 
is outstanding in economy. “‘A Basic Breakfast 
Pattern’’ recommended by medical and nutri 
tion authorities, is shown in full colors on the 
CLASSROOM WALL CHART size 22 x 16 


The breakfast teaching unit also in- 
cludes: 


25 STUDENTS’ WORK SHEETS showing 
weekly menu plans with breakfast 
cost comparisons. 


A 28-PAGE TEACHER'S SOURCE BOOK ‘‘A 
Basic Breakfast Pattern,”’ covering 
17 informative subjects with illus- 
trations, charts, and photographs, 
edited by Dr. E. V. McCollum, Pro 
fessor Emeritus of Biochemistry, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Cereal Teaching Unit: 


Two good spring recipes for the students to pre- 
pare at school or at home are photographically 
illustrated and described step by step on two 
colorful CLASSROOM WALL CHARTS, size 16° x 22 





The cereal teaching unit also includes: 


25 STUDENTS’ WORK SHEETS with home or class assign- 
ments giving the recipes and preparation 

of the oaten bread and cereal pie crust 
displayed on the Wall Charts 





A 32-PAGE TEACHER'S SOURCE BOOK 
“50 Tested Cereal Recipes” report- 
ing the research studies and con- 
clusions on the ingredient use of 
cereals, and illustrating the twenty 
generic kinds of cereals with des- 
criptions. Edited by Laura Deep- 
house, Director of Home Economics 
Dept., School City of South Bend, 
Indiana. 
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to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Oregon, is now clothing specialist in the Oregon 
Extension Service. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Home Economics Association. A leaflet to in- 
terest high school students in the home economics 
profession has been prepared by the Association’s 
recruitment committee. It gives information about 
the 18 institutions in Pennsylvania that grant 
degrees in home economics. 

“More Realistic Ways of Finding Out How 
Effective We Are” was the subject discussed by 
Mary Louise Collings of the U. 8S. Extension Serv- 
ice at a general session during the Extension Con- 
terence at The Pennsylvania State College from 
January 2 to 6. She spent some time with home 
economics workers on evaluating county programs 
and on evaluation devices. 

“Making Nutrition Seem Vital to People” was 
the theme of a conference for the home economics 
extension staff from November 14 to 16 at The 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Progress reports on curriculum development 
at the secondary level were given at the Teacher 
Education Conference in Harrisburg on November 
28 and 29 by Frederick L. Pond, supervising con- 
sultant on curriculum revision, and A. Pauline 
Sanders, chief of home economics education in the 
city. Discussion of trends in curriculum develop- 
ment by Berenice Mallory of the U. 8. Office of 
Education was followed by a panel discussion led 
by Amanda Ebersole of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Students in the Community Projects course for 
foods and nutrition majors at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology are assisting the Red Cross in col- 
lecting food prices from various sections of Pitts- 
burgh. The compilations are to be used in planning 
family food budgets for the Health and Welfare 
Federation of Allegheny County. 

A journalism seminar with emphasis on blue- 
prints for journalism, news releases, feature writ- 
ing, brochures and booklets, and scripts for radio 
and television was a feature of the winter term at 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 

The “1950 Approach to Home Economics” 
was considered by Drexel graduates of 1940 and 
1949 and the present seniors during the Annual 
Alumnae—Senior Teachers Education Conference. 

The international relations committee at The 
Pennsylvania State College, headed by Hazel 
Hatcher, has sent 41 packages of food, clothing, and 
soap and 38 packages of books to Africa, Europe, 
South America, New Zealand, and the Philippines. 

About People. Katheryn Langwill, head of nu- 
trition work at Drexel, is assisting in the organi- 
zation of a nutrition clinie at the Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital. Graduate students in nutrition at 


Drexel will serve as consultants in the clinic. 
Dr. Margaret Zook, recently on the staff of the 
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University of California at Los Angeles, joined the 
staff of the department of clothing and textiles 
at The Pennsylvania State College on February 1. 

Frances Godshall has been appointed assistant 
professor of nutrition at Temple University to 
succeed Mrs. Christine Clayton. 

Grace Nadig of Temple is a member of the Home 
Economics Education Research Committee of Penn- 
sylvania and is serving on the advisory committee 
for the 1950 Schoolmen’s Week program. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Home Economies Association. [Ethel Alpentels, 
anthropologist of New York University, was thi 
speaker at the joint meeting in February of thi 
Association and the Rhode Island Dietetic Associ- 
ation. 

About People. Rowena Tierney is the new state 
supervisor of home economics. 

Elizabeth Christopher of Rhode Island State 
College took part in a panel discussion sponsored 
by the Rhode Island Society for Mental Hygiene 
in November, following the showing of the film 


“The Feeling of Rejection.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. Family life edu- 
cation was emphasized in the program of the 1949 
meeting of the Association. Speakers were Dean 
Pauline Park Wilson of the University of Georgia; 
Dean A. E. Tibbs of Furman University; M. H 
Bruner of the Du Pont Company; and Lucia Mur- 
chison of the South Carolina Citizens Committee on 
Children and Youth. Miss Murchison invited the 
Association to participate in making state plans for 
the Mideentury Conference on Children and Youth. 

Family life will continue to be emphasized in the 
program of work adopted for the next two years 
Association members will combine forces with other 
organizations engaged in study and improvement 
of family life, and emphasis will be placed on such 
training for girls, boys, women, and men. The 
Association voted to secure a speaker on family lit 
education for an open meeting in 1950 and to 
sponsor a state Family Life Conference in 1951. 

A three-day nutrition institute was held at 
Winthrop College in June as part of a health edu- 
cation workshop for elementary teachers. The 
State Nutrition Committee was responsible for the 
institute program, which wes attended by teachers, 
administrators, school lunch personnel, and others 
interested in nutrition education. Out-of-state 
persons assisting were Roy Butler, MD, and Walter 
Wilkins, MD, medical nutritionists of the U.S. 
Public Health Service; Betty Lockwood of the 
Harvard School of Public Health; and B. C. Alwes 
of Donaldsville, Louisiana. 

A curriculum workshop, conducted by Ata Lee 
of the U. 8S. Office of Education, was held at Win- 


throp College from July 5 to 23. Under her guid- 
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ance, 24 high school teachers set up a tentative 
guide for the homemaking teachers of the state 
with special emphasis on developing a program of 
homemaking which is broad in scope and which 
meets the needs of the students. 

The Influence of the General Education Move- 
ment upon Home Economics in Higher Education 
in South Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
is the title of a study completed in 1949 by Mrs. 
Ethel Reid Watters of Furman University. The 
study was sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Home Economics in Higher Education, \re- 
pared by AHEA’s committee on criteria for evalu- 
ating college programs in home economies, is being 
used at Winthrop College as the basis for evaluation 


of the undergreduate home economics program. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Home Economics Association. The Associa- 
tion’s 1950 annual meeting will be held from March 
30 to April 1 in Huron. 

About People. Mrs. Esther Farnham, Brookings 
County home demonstration agent, was given rec- 
ognition for outstanding service in South Dakota at 
the annual meeting of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association in Chicago. 

Sonia Bly has been appointed home demonstration 
agent in Lake County with headquarters in Madi- 
son 

Mrs. M. V. Bovee, formerly employed by the 
Home Gas and Electric Office in Greeley, Colorado, 
has been appointed home agent at Ipswich. 
TENNESSEE 

Home Economics Association. The Memphis 
Home Economics in Business group will hold joint 
meetings with the Memphis Homemakers group, 
co-operate in the Memphis State College Career 
Day program, and entertain the Sales Managers 
Club. Several HEIB members have appeared on 
local WMCT television programs in recent months. 

A combined home economics and elementary 
eurriculum is 2 new feature at Memphis State Col- 
lege. 

The Community Improvement Program of tlic 
Tennessee Extension Service has the participation 
of more than 600 communities in all counties in 
the state. 

The fifth annual workshop on handicrafts wi!! 
be held in Gatlinburg from June 12 to 21 by the 
related art and crafts department of the University 
of Tennessee in co-operation with Pi Beta Phi 
sorority. 

About People. Mary Rachel Armstrong of the 
University of Tennessee has been made available 
by the University as a field worker to train school 


lunchroom managers. 
L. Margaret Johnson, in an interview on the 


“Parade of Science’”—a program broadcast by 














Soon theyll be 
Wives and Mothers 





Help them while they're in your care! 











Girls are marrying young these days and many of them 
go into marriage without precise knowledge of the 
menstrual cycle, its purpose and its meaning. If no 
special program on this subject has been arranged in 
your school, you can be very helpful to the girls in your 
own classses. 

You can also help them in a problem they have right 
now —that is, menstrual care.... Many of them may 
be eager to use internally-worn Tampax for sanitary 
protection and will welcome your approval. There is 
plenty of sound medical opinion in favor of Tampax for 
girls, so do not hesitate to recommend it. 

Send for the Tampax manual “How Times Have 
Changed.” This is scientific and confidence-inspiring in 
text, documentation, anatomical drawings and doctors’ 
reports. Other free material available. Use coupon below 


TO 


Accepted for Advertising 
Good Housekeeping by the Journalof the Amer- 
or 05 soveenste WA ican Medical Association 
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* Guaranteed by ~ 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED JNE-30-D 
‘ 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. ( Tampax manual 


for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” (1) Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorb- 
encies. 1 Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 
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WSM, Nashville—described the significance of the 
animal laboratory in the teaching of nutrition. 
Mary Elizabeth Keister, new head of the child 
development department at the University of Ten- 
nessee, spoke at the Home Demonstration Club 
Achievement Program in Hawkins County. 
Quinelle McRae, formerly clothing specialist in 
the Georgia Extension Service, became clothing 
specialist for the Tennessee Extension Service on 
January 1. Lillian Keller, former clothing specialist 
in Tennessee, is now head of home furnishings work. 
Vola Simpson has been appointed dietitian at the 
Peabody Demonstration School to sueceed Virginia 
Kendall, now dietitian at the YWCA in Nashville. 


TEXAS 

Home Economics Association. The program 
of the Association’s fall meeting on November 26 
at the Lone Star Gas Company auditorium in Fort 
Worth included a_ discussion of “Educational 
Trends in Germany” by Johnie Christian of Texas 
State College for Women, who with several other 
educators spent three months in Germany partici- 
pating in educative discussions and planning groups; 
a sociodrama, “Personalities in the Classroom,” pre- 
sented by members of the group under the direction 
of George Finck of North Texas State College; and 
a discussion by Dorothy Siegert Lyle of the Na- 
tional Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing of new 
fibers and fabrics now being extensively used. 
Dr. Lyle illustrated her talk with colored slides. 

“The Camera, a New Tool for the Homemaking 
Teacher” was the subject of the illustrated luncheon 
talk by Idabel Cabiness, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s art division. 

Home Economics in Business Section. Tlic 
new Texas HEIB group, which held meetings in 
Fort Worth in November and in Dallas in Febru- 
ary, is concentrating on a strong vocational guidance 
program through its wide-spread membership. Julia 
Hunter of the Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, 


is chairman. 


UTAH 

The State Course of Study Committee, consist- 
ing of 14 teachers and supervisors of the state, met 
to discuss the material in child development pre- 
pared by Mrs. Joyce A. Reynolds of the University 
of Utah and to make plans for the next two years’ 
work. 

Plans for enriching the teaching of child devel- 
opment and home economics in the state were fur- 
thered at a conference in Richfield in which ele- 
mentary supervisors, parents, and home economics, 
kindergarten, and first-grade teachers participated 
with students in discussing high school girls’ ex- 


periences with young children. 

An Adult Leadership School for rural men and 
women of the state wes held at the Utah State 
Agricultural College in Logan from January 10 to 


13. The program included public policy questions 
as well as subject matter in agriculture and home 
economics. Some 200 delegates representing every 
county in the state attended. 

The Brigham Young University home eco- 
nomics department now has three newly decorated 
clothing laboratories, two offices, a dining area and 
living center, a classroom for visual aid techniques 
and special laboratory work, and new equipment 
and living area furnishings. 

About People. C. Aileen Ericksen, state director 
of home economics education, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Altrusa Club in Salt Lake City. She 
and Winifred Hazen, consultant on family life edu- 
cation, participated in a Family Life Institute in 
Box Elder County in November at which the theme 
was “Family Life Today.” 

Helen L. Cawley, teacher-trainer at Utah State 
Agricultural College, participated in a panel dis- 
cussion of “Research Leads to Better Study” at the 
Atlantie City meeting of the American Vocational 
Association. 

Josephine Daines, Utah’s International Farm 
Youth Exchange student last summer, has been 
appointed home demonstration agent in Morgan 
County. 

Mrs. Carmen Croft Lipphardt has been named 
home demonstration agent in Iron County. 

Elizabeth Bryan, a freshman at the University ot 
Utah, won the “Make It Yourself with Wool” con- 
test sponsored by the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. A white wool dinner suit of original de- 
sign won for her the grand prize—a one-year schol- 
arship at the Traphagen School of Fashion Design 
in New York City and a $50 U.S. Savings Bond 


VERMONT 


Home Economics Association. Two charter 
members of the AHEA were present at the October 
meeting of the Association: Bertha Terrill, professor 
emeritus of the University of Vermont, and Benja- 
min R. Andrews, professor emeritus of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Each told of th 
early days of the AHEA and the Lake Placid Con- 
ferences. 

With the help of Franees Urban, AHEA field 
secretary, and Marianne Muse, president of the 
Vermont Association, the first affiliated Home- 
makers’ Club was formed in Burlington in October 
with 11 members at the first meeting. Since then 
the club has increased to 16 members, held 3 meet- 
ings, and adopted a plan of work for the year. 
Mrs. D. C. Henderson is the chairman, and Mrs. 
Elinor Nowland is program committee chairman. 

Ahout People. Louise Keller, state supervisor of 
homemaking education, has moved her office to 
the State Department of Education in the State 
Office Building, Montpelier. 

Marion Brown, state teacher-trainer of home- 
making education, led a discussion of “Improved 




















economics sectional 


home 


Family Living” at the 


meeting at the American Vocational Association 


Conference in Atlantie City in December. 


VIRGINIA 


Home Economics Association. irs. Rosa H. 
Loving, state supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, is president-elect of the Association. 

At the West Central District meeting at the 
Hotel in Roanoke on November 19, 
Martha Creighton of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
“Protessional Attitudes.” 

At the Central District meeting in Farmville on 
December 10 Mavis Gibbs, editor of the 
making department ot The Southern Planter, dis- 
Hom 
with Homemaking Editors 

At the Eastern District mecting in Suffolk on 
December 10, “Life in the Philippines” was de- 
scribed in an illustrated talk by Mrs. C. O. Smith 


Roanoke 
discussed 
home- 


eussed “How Economists Can (o-operate 


WASHINGTON 


Home Economies Association. Seattle HEIB’s 
are again offering a $250 scholarship to an out- 
standing high school senior in the state for study 
of home econon ls at th University of Washington. 

Twenty boxes of teaching aids for use in a 
(;erman institute for teacher training were assem- 
bled by teacher-training students at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, who little 
good-neighbor policy. Now 


realized the far- 
reaching effect of their 
plans are developing to bring one ot the voung 


Ci rman teachers to the College to study home 
economics education 

About People. \Irs. Eleanor Roberts is now 
a member of the home economics staff 


During World 
in the 


dietitian and 
at Whitworth College in Spokane. 
IT, she did Red 


, 
theater 


Cross work Kuropean 


Doroth Vv Fuller, forme rly a teacher in the Seattle 


area, is assistant agent in the Spokane County 
Extension Servic 


Mrs. Peggy L 


Dean department of the 


Lewis, formerly in the Dorothy 
Spoke sman Review, is 
home service director for Spokane’s Harper-Meggee, 
Ine. 

Thelma Thorne of the State College of Washing- 
ton, chairman of the Co-ordinating Council of the 
American Home American 
Vocational Association, and National Edueation As- 
sociation, has been consulting with Muriel Brown 
of the U. S. Office of Education on the Council’s 
Motion Picture 
of America in developing films which may be used 


Economies Association, 


co-operation with the Association 


in teaching family relationships and home manage- 
ment. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Home Economics Association. 
Frontiers of Home 


“Advancing the 
was discussed by 


Economics” 
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NOTES 


For your classroom, for 
demonstrations, you'll 
want these colorful 


EW PYREX DISHES 


BRAND 





PYREX HOSTESS BOWLS 


Handsome 2!'2-quart open bowls 


1.39 


for oven and table use. Gay red or 
sunny yellow. 


PYREX HOSTESS RAMEKINS 


Individual dishes to match a ¢ 
Hostess Bowls. Red or yellow - 


ounce size. 





tee ees 3 


PYREX HOSTESS CASSEROLES 


Streamlined cover. 2'2-quart size. ? ‘ 1@) 


Red or yellow. 
Also available — 
PYREX HOSTESS SETS 
A large open bowl (as shown 
above) plus four of the individual > 


Pyrex Hostess Ramekins. $2.95 a 


You'll use them every day! 


a 
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Corning, N. Y. 
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Gladys Branegan of Ohio State University at the 
Association’s luncheon meeting during the State 
Edueation Association meeting at Marshall College 
on November 11. 

An intensive membership drive has been under 
way in the state under the direction of the member- 
ship chairman, Genevieve Williams, assistant state 
supervisor of home economics education. Each 
county has had a membership chairman who has 
directed the drive in her loeal area. Each organized 
group also has had a membership chairman who 
has worked closely with the county chairman. 

The department of colleges and universities, under 
the chairmanship of Reva Neely of Marshall Col- 
lege, is working on a recruitment program in home 
economies and is compiling a bibliography on “Ca- 
reers in Home Economics” which will be made 
available to all homemaking teachers. 

Units in child development, developed in two 
workshops at West Virginia University with the 
assistance of Lydia Swanson of Iowa State College 
and Sara Ann Brown of the University staff, have 
been made available to homemaking teachers. 

A Bureau of Nutrition has been established within 
the State Department of Health with Mrs. Rachel 
H. Ferguson as director. To facilitate expansion 
of the nutrition program for its entire population, 
the state has been divided into districts consisting 
of several counties, with a state nutritionist in each 
district. Margaret Bock, whose office is in Fair- 
mont, works in the northern district. Virginia 
Wilson and Mrs. Ferguson, whose offices are in 
Charleston, work with the central and southern 
counties. Amaryllis Archer, nutritionist trainee, is 
located in the state office. 

About People. Edna Stevens is the new chair- 
man of home economics at Concord College, and 
Mildred Dransfield, a recent graduate of Columbia 
University, is the new instructor in home manage- 
ment and foods. 

WISCONSIN 

Home Economics Association. (Officers elected 
at the Association’s annual fall meeting in Mil- 
waukee in November included Ethelyn Robinson 
of Shorewood High School, president; and Bertha 
Schoonover of Green Bay, secretary. 

Day care centers, day nurseries, and nursery 
schools in the state must now be registered and 
have a license from the State Department of Public 
Welfare in order to meet requirements of a bill 
passed in 1949 by the Wisconsin Legislature. To 
be approved, each center or school must be certified 


by an investigator who judges it according to stand- 
ards set by the Department of Public Welfare. 

A new pilot study on teacher training in hom> 
economics is being sponsored by the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin, and Mrs. 
Agnes Anderson Jones will visit 20 first-year teach- 
ers who were graduated last June. Objectives are 
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to analyze the strength and weakness in the teach- 
ers’ preparation for teaching, determine ways in 
which their preparation can be improved, observe 
what assistance is being given to new teachers to 
become adjusted to the school and community, and 
discover how the quality of the teaching is affected 
by available resources of the school and community. 

To raise the nutritional status of students, co- 
operate with related agencies, and broaden their 
background through field trips and lectures, home 
economics seniors majoring in dietetics and food 
administration at Stout Institute have organized 
a Dieteties Club. 


WYOMING 


Home Economics Association. At a dinner 
meeting at the University of Wyoming on Decem- 
ber 14, Ruth Bumpas of the University staff de- 
scribed her recent European trip and illustrated it 
with hundreds of kodachrome slides of places she 
visited. 

The Association now has 85 members. Included 
in the membership are two groups ol homemakers, 
and a third group will be organized in Casper soon. 
Early last spring, the Association reached its goal 
of $15 per member for the AHEA Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund. 

“Extension Is Our Job” was the theme of the 
36th Annual Extension Conference held in Laramie 
from December 12 to 16. Loa E. Davis of the 
U.S. Extension Service discussed “Consumer Edu- 
cation Under the Marketing Act” and H. C. R 


sower, director emeritus of the Ohio Extension 


am- 


Service, spoke on “Co-ordination of Extension Ac- 
tivities into a Unified County Program” and “Pro- 
gressive Extension Methods.”” One day was devoted 
to a study of rural electrification. 

About People. Hope Moody, formerly home 
demonstration agent in Oxford County, Maine, be- 
gan work in November as agent in Campbell 
County. 

tuth Harris, who spent four months in Ireland 
as an International Farm Youth Exchange student, 
is now assisting with the Wyoming 4-H program 
and reporting her experiences abroad to groups 
over the state. 

Mrs. Verna J. Hiteheock was eleeted chairman 
of the extension section of the home economies di- 
vision of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities at its meeting in Kansas City in 
October. 

Susie Sanford Cook, home demonstration agent, 
was among 48 of the nation’s agents honored for 
noteworthy service totaling at least 10 years at 
the recognition luncheon in Chicago during the 
National Home Demonstration Agents meeting in 
November. 

Helen Miller, Laramie County agent, was elected 
second vice-pre sident of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association at the Chicago meeting. 
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All over the country, faculty and 
students alike find instruction in 


| 
food freezing and storage a “must’’— Dees — ee | 


schools install modern home freezers 


Modern home freezers are | 
going to school now. You | 
find home economicsstudents | 
learning how to package and | 
freeze meats and poultry, | 
fruits and vegetables—along 
with other methods of food 
preservation. 

This advancement in home 
economics teaching is due to 
the fact that about two mil- 
lion American families now 
have Freezers. To keep up 
with the times, the school 
home economies curriculum 
must include courses in the 
use of this equipment that 
makes fresh foods available 
in the home the year ’round, 
regardless of season. 


No Special Wiring 


Schools have welcomed this 
addition to their home eco- 
nomics installations, not only 
because parents and pupils 
alike are pleased and bene- 
fited, but because installation 
presents no problem. No spe- 
cial wiring is required for an 





Electric Freezer. It may be 
located wherever most con- 
venient, and simply plugged 


into an ordinary electric | 


outlet. 

Home economics teachers, 
members of school boards, 
and other school officials may 
get complete information 
about this appliance that is 
now a “must” in every home 
economics department, from 
local electric service com- 
panies, appliance sales organ- 
izations or by writing to the 
manufacturers. 


Informative Booklet 
offered FREE! 


To help in the teaching of 

home freezing, a 28-page | 
booklet— “How to Enjoy | 
Better Meals with Less Work | 
at Lower Cost’’—is offered. | 
This is a complete and com- | 
prehensive piece of literature, 

profusely illustrated, cover- 

ing every phase of the mod- | 
ern Home Freezer and its | 
uses. Includes fruit and vege- 
table freezing charts. No 
home economics teacher will 
want to be without this ex- 
tremely helpful booklet, 
offered absolutely FREE. 


Te ! 
Use coupon! | 
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|'What is a Farm & 
Home Freezer ? 


“An Electric Farm and Home 
Freezer is the household type of 
low-temperature, mechanically 
refrigerated cabinet used exclu- 
sively for the freezing and/or 
storage of frozen foods.” 

It is in no sense a substitute 
for the conventional household 
refrigerator. 


Of course...it’s ELECTRIC! 


FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


ADMIRAL @ BEN-HUR © BISHOP * COOLERATOR « CROSLEY ¢ DEEPFREEZE 
FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC « GIBSON « HOTPOINT ¢ KELVINATOR 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER . NORGE . SANITARY ° SCHAEFER 
SEEGER « STEINHORST ¢ SUB-ZERO «© WESTINGHOUSE « WHITING 


wen ee -- 7] 


Send for FREE booklet! 


To receive, absolutely FREE, copy of ““How 
to Enjoy Better Meals with Less Work at 
Lower Cost,”” use the coupon addressed to 
the Journal of Home Economics in the 
Coupon Section of this magazine. 
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For a Formal Tea on 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
Choose A Cookie That Is As: 


Delicate in texture as a 
« shamrock! 


2 Easy to handle as a shillalah! 
* 


Good to look at as an irish 
e colleen! 


CUT-OUT BUTTER COOKIES 


SIFT TOGETHER AND SET ASIDE 
1% c. sifted all-purpose flour 
tsp. baking powder 
V4 tsp. salt 

BLEND TOGETHER 
V4 c. shortenin 
¥% c. plus 2 tbs. sugar 

BEAT IN 1 egg 

ADD | tsp. vanilla 
Flour mixture 


bt fleeing Paper and chill for 20 minutes. Roll 14” 
oi — sheets of heavy waxed Paper or on light! 
—— ao and chill for a few minutes. Cut anv 4 
ae ot one oe will make handling easier ) 
, . i 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Checslan Mena!” — 
Bake on ungreased cooki 
; e sheet. These i 
+ to greene their own sheets. a on 
reased sheet will he! ies i 
and prevent them from — acme —— 
BAKE AT: 375° F. TIME: 8-10 Min. YIELD: 5 doz 
Other Choices: Chocola | 
ther Ch ig > te Bran Ice Bo i 
late Jumbles. (Recipes for these sent rh nme oe 


Nestle’s Chocol . 
York 13, N. _ Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson St., New 











Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


® Lamont, Corliss & Co 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


March 1950 


For anyone interested in design- 
ing, buying or making clothes that 
are outstanding and distinctive 





Successful clothes designs don’t just 
happen. Outstanding designs are no 
accident. There's science and art back 
of them. 


ERE’S a new book full of 

tried and tested information 
on professional garment design 
and the artistic principles under- 
lying it. There are sections on 
line, form, mass and space. Har- 
mony, balance, rhythm, propor- 
tion and emphasis are fully ex- 
plained and become invisible aids 
for shaping lapels, establishing 
position of seams, width of tucks, 
flounces and other of those extra professional touches on 
a garment which take it out of the common garden vari- 
ety and make it a garment of outstanding distinction. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
APPAREL DESIGN 
by Harriet Pepin 


Director, Pepin Academy of Fashion; author of 
Modern Pattern Design 
259 pages, 8 x 11, 344 illustrations, $5.00 


Send for an examination copy on approval. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., JHE-3-50, New York 10, N. Y. 





SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HOME ECONOMICS OFFERS 


gums 103 RECENT FOOD STUDIES 

gue «109 HUMANICS 

qu 112 HOME MANAGEMENT 

gums «113 STUDIES IN HOME MANAGEMENT 
mums «118 HOME FURNISHINGS 


mums «119 DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG CHILD IN 
THE HOME AND THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


gums «2126 ADULT PROGRAMS IN HOME ECONOMICS 

mums «2127 PROBLEMS IN HUMAN NUTRITION 

mums «150 TEXTILES IN HOME FURNISHINGS 

gums «161 RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TEXTILES 

gum «156 (EDUCATION) THE TEACHING OF HOME- 
MAKING IN SCHOOLS OF VOCATIONAL 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 

mums «2180 SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

gums 188 (EDUCATION) SEMINAR IN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS EDUCATION 


gums 194 ADVANCED STUDIES IN RELATED ART 
mums «197 ADVANCED APPLIED DRESS DESIGN 
mums «200 RESEARCH 


gms 250 SEMINAR IN TEXTILES 
gms 280 SEMINAR IN NUTRITION 


JUNE 24—AUGUST 18 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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— 


a new, authoritative booklet now 
available FREE for your classes 














TT 
“Money Saving Tips on Marketing” 1s know your requirements by letter or a 
just what the name implies. It contains 24 postcard to the address below. 


pages of precise guidance from the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture and other 


authoritative sources on how to judge At the same time, you will probably wish 
freshness and quality in vegetables, poul to order copies of “Modern ‘Trends in 
try and seafood. Marketing’ —three informative folders on 
[his booklet gives home economics stu the distribution of vegetables, poultry and 
dents and homemakers a concise market fish from source to market. 
ing guide, complete in its information yet [his series has proved so popular with 
small enough to be carried in a handbag. home economics teachers that the folders 
Ihe new booklet is available without have been reissued and are again available 
charge for classroom distribution. Let us in reasonable quantities. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 
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THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Ames, lowa 


1950 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 12-July 19 July 19—August 26 


Featuring the following workshops: 
Recent Trends in Foods, 3 ecr., (June 29-July 19) 
Teaching Child Development in the High School, 4 er., 
(July 17-Aug. 2) 
Evaluation in Foods and Nutrition, 4 er., (July 20-Aug. 9) 
Problems in Art Education, 3 er., (July 24-Aug. 5) 
Graduate and undergraduate courses ores in: 
Applied Art..Child Development..Foods and Nutrition.. 
General Home Economics..Home Economics Education. . 
Home Management.. Household Equipment. . Institution 
Management. . Technical Journalism. .Textiles and Clothing. 
For details concerning reservations for courses and living 
quarters, write for a Summer Session Bulletin. 


Address the Registrar, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 





COOKBOOKS FOR SALE 
Out of print, rare, and just secondhand. Send us your 
lists of books wanted. Catalogs issued. CORNER BOOK 
SHOP, 102 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





HOME ECONOMICS VACANCY 


Teacher of foods and Cafeteria Manager. Excellent loca- 
tion between Milwaukee and Chicago. If interested write 
to Carl L. Amundson, Washington Park High School, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 





PLACEMENT SERVICE 
We offer a nation-wide school and college placement service 
directed by a staff of experienced school and college teachers. 
Established in 1925. Member National Association of 
Teachers Agencies. Write The Baltimore Teachers Agency, 
516 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 





POSITIONS FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


Head, Food & Nutrition Dept.: Scientific training and suf- 
ficient experience to be responsible for department program 
in teaching and research. $7,000. 

Head, Home Economics Dept.: Liberal arts college. Wide 
experience required. Ph.D. preferred. 

College Teachers: Child development, clothing, family eco- 
nomics, family relations, foods, home management, housing, 
institution management, marriage education, nutrition. 
Ranks vary. $2,700 to $6,000. 

Consumer Contact Person: Journalism, radio, demonstration 
background and flare for photography. Good chances for 
advancement. 

Dietitians: Qualified to teach nutrition; also administrative 
dietitians responsible for food preparation and manage- 
ment of personnel. 44-hour week, paid vacations. Salaries 
dependent on ability. 

Home Service Representatives: Food or equipment majors, 
experienced and gs seg to demonstrate electric and 
gas — in Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 

Production Managers: College Union Food Dept. $3,600. 
Commercial cafeteria serving 1300 meals daily. Not open 
Sunday. $4,000 to $4,500. 

Journalists: Experimental cookery training and farm back- 
ground. Salaries open. 


10-hour week. 


Experience as extension 


Specialist: M.S. in clothing. 
Preferred age 


worker an asset but not a requirement. 
under 40. $4,000. 
Mary E. Sather, Director, Room 33-E 
138 North 12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
23 years of placement experience 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 

















HOME 
ECONOMICS 


in 
Higher 
Edueation 


A comprehensive study of home economies in 
colleges and universities with specific criteria 
for the evaluation of home economics depart- 
ments. 

Prepared by the Committee on Criteria for 
Evaluating College Home Economics Pro- 
grams. 

Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, 


Chairman. 


177 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND....$2.50 


Additional copies of Appendix B, the criteria 
list for evaluating college home economics pro- 
grams, may be ordered separately. Prices on 
request. 

Use the convenient order blank below and 


: ’ 
mail your orde rnow, 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCTATION, 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. ¢ 


Please send copies of 


HOME ECONOMICS IN HIGHER EDUCATION to 


Name 
Pile ie print) 
Street 
 vivewawns ‘ Zone.... State 


r7 ( he« k. 


. eT losed. 


= Money Order for § 
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in high school 








LEADERS IN 


wre PVCU EROR . CeanentE MOOD TIVE LD f 





in college 


H O U G H z O N M I F F L I N BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
C O M PA N = DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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COLOR FILM 
VERY POPULAR 
WITH TEACHERS 


The silent slide film, “‘Making Your Kitchen Effi- 
cient’’, is one of the most popular of the many 
teaching aids now offered by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. It highlights the theme of 
modern electrical living. The film stresses particularly 
the basic planning of kitchens for efficiency . . . the 
improvement and rearrangement of present kitchens 

. the three main work centers of the kitchen 

. and also covers the part played by kitchen 
appliances. Information which the film attractively 
illustrates and explains is especially practical and 
useful to teachers of Home Management. 

Time of the teaching unit is 15 minutes. Film is in 
fuli color, 35 mm Kodachrome. Film and supporting 
script are available to schools for $3.75. 


REVISED REFRIGERATION HANDBOOK 


The most recent edition of *‘Electric Household Re- 
frigeration’’ is a complete reference handbook for 
teachers. Like all other Westinghouse teaching aids, 
this literature was prepared by the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute and was written es- 
pecially with the teacher’s problems in mind. The 
booklet was recently revised to include the latest 
changes and improvements in the broad field of 
household refrigeration. 

In a thorough but concise way its 32 illustrated 
pages present home freezers and refrigerators. The 
booklet covers the need for refrigeration . . . its 
contribution to better nutrition standards . . . the 
greater convenience and economy which refriger- 
ators and home freezers provide for the housewife. 
It also explains how refrigerators and home freezers 
operate and gives data which is helpful in selecting, 
using and caring for this equipment. This “‘text- 
book’’ will be very useful to teachers of Home 
Equipment. One teacher's handbook will be sent 
free; additional copies are 5 cents each. Supporting 
students’ Fact Folders are available at no cost. 


TO OBTAIN MATERIAL 


Write Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., 228 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Enclose check or money order with request. 
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of course it’s electric 


Spacious 
Westinghouse Refrigerator 
has exclusive COLDER COLD 


With this refrigerator, you can 
freeze with ease and store with 
safety. It gives you COLDER 
COLD in the Freeze Chest to 
keep frozen foods safely, to 
freeze ice cubes quickly, to keep 
ice cream firm. And, at the same 
time, gives safe, steady cold in 
the general food storage sec- 
tion. There’s room for 12 quarts 





of milk lift-out shelf for 

bulky foods ... roast-size Meat 

K : d H id Freeze Chest—freezes and stores 
ceper ... ceep umicrawer 21 Ibs. of foods and ice. Refrig- 


. . - Butter Keeper that keeps erated on both sides, bottom 
butter right for easy spreading. and shelf, to assure fast freezing. 


Easily Available for Your School . . . The Westinghouse 
5-Year School Plan offers refrigerators and other fine 
Westinghouse Appliances at special low prices. Replaces 
appliances yearly with new models—at no extra cost. 
Teaching aids included, no charge. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS write The Consumer Service Dept., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 228 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, O. 


sure es Westinghouse 





RANGE + DRYER * ROASTER + MIXER + HOME FREEZER 














This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 
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~FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


7. Summer Session, U. of Minn. 


Complete bulletin describing 
summer courses in Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Home Economics Educa- 


tion, and general information. 








1. National Dairy Council 

New Facts About Ice Cream in 
two valuable booklets on nutritional 
contents of commercial ice cream— 
“Accent on Ice Cream”, “Ice Cream 
—its Food Value.” 


tree on request. 


Single copies 


2. Farm & Home Freezer Section 
Nat'l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n. 


28-page booklet—“How to Enjoy 
Better Meals with Less Work at 
Lower Cost.” To help in the teach- 


ing of home freezing. 


3. Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Authoritative Breakfast Teaching 
Unit: “A Basic Breakfast Pattern” 
includes teacher’s source book, wall 
chart, and 25 students’ work sheets. 
Free to teachers and _ professional 


people. 


READ THIS PAGE 
REGULARLY 


Send for material offered with- 


out obligation. 





4. Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Valuable aid for teaching the in- 
gredient use of breakfast cereals 
Cereal Teaching Unit “50 
Tested Cereal Recipes” with teach- 
ers source book, 2 wall charts, and 
25 students’ work sheets. Free to 


teachers and professional people. 


5. Fruit Dispatch Company 
CHIQUITA BANANA OFFERS 
—Free—To Home Economics 
Teachers—Her Banana Teaching 
Kit (See Page 169). 


your new Teaching 


Yes, I want 
Kit About 


Bananas. 


6. Nat’l. Ass’n. of Ice Industries 
“Money-saving Tips on Market- 

ing —a booklet guide to the buying 

of vegetables, poultry and_ fish. 


Please indicate quantity desired. 


8. Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 


mailing list. 


9. Kellogg Company 

“LETS EAT BREAKFAST’—a 
brand new leaflet with “plano- 
graph.” Tells how to make the 
family breakfast fun for everybody. 
Menus and ways to vary them. 


Please limit request to 30 copies. 


10. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Variety of teaching materials on 

homemaking and other subjects 

listed in Teaching Aids Catalog and 


separate Film Catalog. 








po--------------- + 
| CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 1 
| | 
| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS | 
| 700 Victor Building | 
| Washington 1, D. C. : 
Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: | 
| | 
| 1'2345 6 783 «Y W | 
4 | 
(PLEASE PRINT) : 
Name 
| 
| Street 7 
| | 
| City Zone State | 
School or | 
| Position Company | 
| 
Number of Students | 
| 3-50 ! 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION FOR THE 
41st ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
at 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 


July 11-14, 1950 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


SINGLES DOUBLES TWINS SUITES 

l. Bellevue, 21 Beacon $4.00— 6.50 $6.00— 8.50 $7.50—11.00 $12.00—15.00 
2. Bradford, 275 Tremont 1.00— 6.00 6.00— 8.00 6.50— 8.50 12.00—14.00 
3. Braemore, 464 Commonwealth L.50— 7.00 7.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.00 10.00—15.00 
1. Copley Plaza, Copley Square 5.00— 7.70 7.70— 9,90 8.80—14.00 15.00—25.00 
5. Copley Square, 47 Huntington 1.00— 5.00 6.00 7.00 10.00—14.00 
©. Kenmore. Kenmore Square 1.50— 8.00 7.00—11.00 7.50-12.00 12.00—16.00 
7. Lenox, Exeter Street 1.00— 5.00 6.00— 8.00 8.00 10.00—16.00 
8. Manger, North Station 3.85— 5.50 5.00— 7.50 6.00— 8.00 

9. Pioneer. 410 Stuart 2.25— 3.50 1.50— 5.50 

10. Parker House. 60 School 1.00— 7.00 6.50— 9.00 8.00—12.00 14.00—16.00 
ll. Puritan. 390 Commonwealth 5.00— 8.00 7.50— 9.50 7.50— 9.50 12.00—19.50 
12. Sheraton, 91 Bay State Road 1.50— 7.00 8.00—10.00 8.00—12.00 10.00—25.00 
13. Somerset. 400 Commonwealth 5.00— 7.00 9.00—11.00 9.00—11.00 12.00—25.00 
l4. Statler, Park Square t.00—10.00 6.50—12.50 9.50-14.00 17.00-27.50 
15. Touraine, 62 Boylston 1.50— 6.00 7.00— 9.50 7.50— 9.50 16.00—18.00 
16. Vendome. Commonwealth at Dartmouth 3.75—- 7.00 5.50— 8.75 6.50-— 8.75 10.00—15.00 


Reservations will be made after April 1, 1950 in the order applications are received after February 1. RESERVATIONS 
WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY HOTELS BUT MUST BE MADE TO THE AHEA HOUSING BUREAU, 
80 FEDERAL STREET, ROOM 614, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass., July 11-14, 1950 


Housing Bureau Date 1950 
c/o Miss Rae Cornetta 

American Home Economics Association 

60 Federal Street—Room 614 

Boston 10, Massachusetts 


The AHEA Housing Bureau will start operating February 1. Reservations will be made April 1 in order received 


after February 1. 


Give Four Choices of Hotels. 


Hotel Ist Choice Hotel 3rd Choice 
Hotel 2nd Choice Hotel Ith Choice 
Room with Double Bed at $ per day Single room at $ per day 
Room with Twin Beds at $ per day Suite at $ per day 
Room for three people at § per day 


Please print or type names and addresses of all occupants including person making reservation. 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Name 
Address 
City State 


Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified of late arrivals. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend, please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. 
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Yours at OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 





Summer Session 1950 - Eight Weeks, June 19 to August 11 
FIELDS OF STUDY 
Clothing and Textiles 


Undergraduate 


Textiles, Draping. Ta:loring 
Undergraduate and graduate: Commercial Clothing, Textiles 
Foods and Nutrition 
Undergraduate: Nutrition, Feeding the Family, Home Food Preservatio 
Undergraduate and graduate: Food Management, Recent Advances 
of Cookery, Recent Advances in Nutritior 
Household Administration 
Undergraduate. Marriage, Child Development, Home Management House 
Undergraduate and graduate: Education for Marriage and Family Life, Family 
Relationships, Nursery School Procedure 
Institution Economics 
Undergraduate: Cafeteria Management 
For further information write to: Ane 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS Department S$ Pe og : 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE = .~' 
Corvallis, Oregon OS: F 

AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


oe 


S 
“4 





To be published in May 


THE MANAGEMENT 
OF FAMILY RESOURCES 


by Cleo Fitzsimmons, Purdue University 


What can economic principles con- 
tribute to eficient home management? 


What standard of living can a family 
attain at various stages of the family cycle? 


How can responsibility-sharing by the 
child as well as the adult play a part in the 
management of the home? 


In this new text for home management courses, 
Dr. Fitzsimmons deals with these problems and 
many more. Broad experience in field work and 
teaching and a Ph.D. in Economics have quali- 
fied her to write with authority on this subject. 


See our ad in the next issue of the JOURNAL 
for more about this book. And if you teach a 
course in home management, write us for an 
examination copy. 


W. H. FREEMAN al =5 AND COMPANY 
549 Market Street E ) | San Francisco 5, Calif. 














The 
AHEA SAGA 


BY 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


This is the handbook, history, and guide 
that every home economist will want in 


her library 


108 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND 
(Quantity Prices On Request) 


$2.00 


BUY A COPY 
HELP YOURSELF 
HELP P.H.F. 


For every copy sold in your state $1.00 will 
be deposited to P.H.F. Your state will re- 


ceive this credit. 


Write to: 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 








March 1950 
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Just Released 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Appendix B of Home Economics in 
Higher Education. Reprinted in con- 


venient check list form. 





These criteria in outline form in this ap- 
pendix do not take the place of the dis- 
cussion in the report, but do provide a 
series of items on which to focus study 
and appraisal of a college department of 


home economics. 





Compiled and written by the Committee 
on Criteria for Evaluating College Pro- 
grams in Home Economics, American 


Home Economics Association. 





50 cents 
45 cents 


Single copy 
10-24 copies, each 


25 or more copies, each 40 cents 


Orders for $2.00 or more will be billed upon request. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


Please send me copies of CRITERIA FOR EVALU- 
ATING UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN HOME 
ECONOMICS. 


Name 
Street 


City Zone State 











Encourages a basic understanding 


of principles 


A BRIEF COURSE 
IN PHYSICS 


for Students of Home Economies 


By Lester T. Earls 


lowa State College 


This new text emphasizes those principles of basic 
physics closely related and of primary importance 
to home economics and nursing training. It is 
adaptable to a one-quarter or a one-semester course 
in Household Physics, Physics for Home Economics 
Students, and Physics for Nurses. Illustrations and 
problems involve direct applications to home situa- 
tions. Answers are provided for all problems. 

Published 1949 340 Pages 


5%” x 836” 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York I], N. Y. 















A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 
Faculty ¢ Librante 


A Laboratones @ Physical Plant 
x | Graduate School «Climate 
Z ree Recreational Program 

¢ \ utd r ffhe-end fror 








SUPAPAER SESSION 


HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term: June 12-July 22, 1950 


Practical and attractive courses in Home 
Economics and Home Economics Education 
will be offered for undergraduate and grad- 
uate students. Included are such areas as 
household equipment, housing, foods and 
home management. 

For c mplete 1? formation write 

to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
509 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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COLHECON | 


Pronounced Col’ hecon 


AHEA’s publication for 
College Home Economics Clubs 


$1.00 per year—4 issues 
September, November, February, April 
Written by and for college students 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 











Use this popular text 


MEAL PLANNING 
and 


TABLE SERVICE 









Completely revised and reset edition of Beth 
Bailev McLean's best-loved book on serv- 
ing the family and guests in the average 
American home without servants. Covers 
menu-making for every occasion, carving, 
table etiquette, how to serve food attrac- 
tively, table setting, ete. Special garnish 
section and suggestions for teachers. $3.00. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 





$69 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Ill. 











AHEA 
Career Packet 


Will help students plan for their future! 


Home Economics Teaching as a Career 

Student Guide Book—H.E.I.B. 

Reach for a Star 

Along the Home Economics Highway 

Your Career in Home Economics 

Your Career in Homemaking 

Your Career as a County Home Demon- 
stration Agent 

Your Career in Home Economics Re- 
search 

For You—A Career in Home Economics 

Opportunities in Home Economics 

Career Wheel 


Complete set $2.25; 10-24 sets $2.00 each; 25-49 sets 
$1.85 each; 50 sets or more $1.75 each. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D.C. 
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Canco’s Newest Educational Film 










The exciting history of fruit 
and vegetable juices from 
earth to the family table! 


in Full Color! 


Runs for 


16 mm. Sound 


22 Minutes 






A film of instruction that 


instructors will applaud! 





The American Can Company’s marvelous new 








full-color educational film will make a prize pro- 
gram for all students. 

It is the exciting and dramatic saga of the 
history, culture and economic development of 
fruit and vegetable juices—the juices that are 
now such a big part of our everyday diet. 


America and Health 


*‘Vitamin Rivers’’ shows how great advances in 
canning processes have made possible the de- 
velopment of vast areas of America. “Vitamin 
Rivers’’ depicts in turn how this development 
has proved a boon to the health of the nation. 

“Vitamin Rivers’ has other great instruc- 
tional value. You will find it especially helpful 
for students of social studies, history, economic 
geography, health, home economics and general 
science. 

Teacher and pupil alike will delight at this 
thrilling educational film! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-3-59 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your 16 mm. sound color 
film, ‘‘Vitamin Rivers.” 


Date preferred 





Date film will be returned 
Ist Alternate date__ Sa = ae 
Date film will be returned 
2nd Alternate date___.__ 
Date film will be returned__ 


I promise to return the film to you on the date specified 


above and will prepay the return postage. 


Name and Position 





Name of School 


Street Address 
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Nutrition Locked In the ribofiavin in ice cream’s ingredients is fully 


retained in the finished product 


T's GooD to know that riboflavin, so vital for 
I growth in the young and for health in pecple of 
all ages, occurs abundantly in fresh milk 
and cream. It’s also present in comparable 
amounts in ice cream . . . for the ice cream 
making process does not destroy the nutrient. 
Furthermore, analyses of ice cream after 
experimental storage periods show that ninety-five 
percent of the vitamin is still present even 
after storage for as long as seven months.* 

Other recent studies, conducted with college 
women as subjects, show that riboflavin is not 
simply present in ice cream . . . it is present in a form 
which can be efficiently used by the human 


The presence of this seal indicates that 
(re. all nutrition statements in this adver- 
Tiiwtie: tisement have been found acceptable 
dake > by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
“sista” = of the American Medical Association. 






body. When a supplement of riboflavin was 
furnished by ice cream, it was nearly as well 
absorbed as the vitamin in its pure crystalline 
form, and nearly twice as well as that in 
two other test foods studied.** 

Thus research continues to reveal nutritional 
benefits to be derived from ice cream. 
Both those who plan diets, and those for whom 
they plan them, will be pleased that so popular 
a food as ice cream is so nourishing as well. 


*Holmes, A. D., Kuzmeski, J. W. and Canavan, F. T. Stability of vitamins 

in stored ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 22:670 (Aug.) 194¢ 

**Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H. and Caulfield, W. J. A bility of 
riboflat in of ice cream, peas and aimonds judged } rinar excretior f the 
vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutrition 35:209 (Feb.) 1948 


[ 


iti! DATRY COUNCIL---- 


111 North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 


devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products, 




















Our Home Service Department is 


DESIGNED TO SERVE YOU 


and your students in Home Economics 
and Home Management classes 


Our Home Service staff is under the direction 





of Miss Helen Hamilton, shown here with three 
of her staff assistants, Miss Rose White, Miss 
Sally Cole — Kitchen Manager, and Miss Helen 
Craner. The Home Service Department is a re 
liable source of material and services especially 
designed to fit Home Economics and Home 
Management courses. This staff of graduate 
Home Economists is well qualified to under 
stand and supply the needs of teachers, for a 
number of them have had first-hand experience 
as teachers of Home Economics. 





HOME KITCHEN TESTING... In the modern, com- 
pletely equipped Corn Products kitchens, a firm 
belief exists that they must function under true 
home-like conditions. Results must be practical and 
applicable to the average home and classroom set- 
ups. The work of the kitchens centers around this 
effort and its relation to all the company’s consumer 


products 


I 





Proof of the pudding is in the eating. Staff test of 

ne of the recipes developed in the department. 
Participating in this test are: Mrs. Claire Brown, 
Miss Sally Cole, Miss Ruth Jackson, Mrs. Ruth 
Robbins and Miss Helen Craner. 


WELCOME! ... If you would like a complete 
supply of classroom and recipe material for 
MAZOLA® Salad Oil, KARO® Syrups, LINIT® 
Laundry Starch, NIAGARA® Instant Cold Water 











Here tests are run on performance of our starch products and to develop Starch, KRE-MEL® Puddings or ARGO® Corn 
methods for using these products with home laundry equipment. This Starch, we'll be happy to fill your requests. Ad- 
> department keeps abreast of new developments in the home laundry field dress JANE ASHLEY, Home Service Dept. G. 


This information, like the kitchens’ findings, is made available to home 
makers, and to teachers for classroom use. CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place + New York 4,N. Y. 




















YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals 
with food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal 
development. In preparing the new edition, changes 
were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- 
tents into line with new information and techniques 
having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material | Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
for a composite course covering the main | Things, Learning to be a Likable Person, 


Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 
Not, Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 
Fitting Garments, Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 
ness and Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 
Choosing Time. 


aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 
chapter headings indicate the timely topics 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter 
Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 
New data and guidance in nutri- 








THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 





Our cut shows the new cover de- 




















tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 














sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
Donovan's attractive book. Per- 


















sonal charm is the keynote of the 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 








| YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 


At 


freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 

the quick way, and popular 
cipes, are included in the @ 


The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There 
are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 
color. 
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arth pe | Carlotla L The new drawings will be 
485 ® edition (of FOODS FOR found to be delightfully in har- 
4 } . so, 2 mony with the latest fashions. 
Be strations increase the OTHER TEXTBOOKS WORKBOOK. = 
ae ractiveness. IN HOME 
©2E2 1ORKBOOK IN ECONOMICS THE GIRL TODAY 


Temh 


22° OME MAKING staonestnsa THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Q 
> - New Edition LOOKING TOWARD By Lucretia P. Hunter 
ay & «Carlotta C. Greer MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems 
3 n to new problems and Johnson, Randolph, and. of life, this book discusses the cus- 
” new edition of WORK- Pixley toms of the social world, the pro- 


HOME MAKING con- 
illustrations introducing 
_ The book emphasizes 
facts and procedures a 
to know, and points the 
¢ it her knowledge and 
yeriences into everyday 
New Teachers’ Manual. 


prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 
The book is attractively illustrated. 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 
FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN 


practice. Van Gilder 
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Allyn and Bacon 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
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